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Around The Capitol 








PRESIDENT MAKES FIRST MAJOR PERSONNEL CHANGES 


President Kennedy Nov. 26 announced the first major 
staff changes of his Administration, affecting the State 
Department and the White House, ‘‘to provide a more 
effective matching of people with responsibilities.’’ The 
shifts, involving ten Administration officials, are as 
follows: 

® Under Secretary of State Chester Bowles replaced 
by George W. Ball, who was Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. The White House Nov, 27 announced 
Bowles’ appointment as the President’s special repre- 
sentative and adviser on African, Asianand Latin Amer- 
ican affairs, with the rank of ambassador, and said he 
also would serve as an ex officio member of the State 
Department’s Policy Planning Council. 

President Kennedy told his Nov. 29 news conference 
he believed ‘‘it’s a much more effective use of his 
obvious talents to use him in this area,’’ rather than in 
‘‘day-to-day administration’’ in the State Department. 
(For text, see p. 1924) 

Bowles, a former Governor of Connecticut (1947-48), 
was Ambassador to India and Nepalin1951-53 and served 
in the House (D Conn.) from 1959-61. Ball’s former job 
was not reassigned and it was expected he would keep his 
jurisdiction over foreign trade policy and other economic 
affairs. Ball is a former Washington attorney and 
political advisor to United Nations Ambassador Adlai 
E, Stevenson. 

® George C. McGhee, State Department counselor and 
chairman of its Policy Planning Council, named as Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs, a newly created position 
regarded as the ‘‘numLer three’’ spot following Ball in 
the Department. McGhee, a Texas independent oil pro- 
ducer, was Ambassador to Turkey in 1951-53 and served 
on President Eisenhower’s special committee to study 
the Mutual Security Program in 1958-59, 

@® Walt W. Rostow, the President’s Deputy Special 
Assistant for National Security Affairs, named to succeed 
McGhee as State Department counselor and chairman of 
the Policy Planning Council. Rostow is a former pro- 
fessor of economic history at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

@ W. Averell Harriman, the Administration’s Ambas- 
sador at large and currently U.S, negotiator at a 
Geneva conference on Laotian neutrality, named Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, replacing 
Walter P, McConaughy. Harriman, former ambassador 
to the Soviet Union (1943-46) and former Governor of 
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New York (1955-58), served under President Truman as 
Secretary of Commerce (1946-48) and as director of the 
Mutual Security Agency in 1951-53, 

@ McConaughy, whom Harriman replaced, was slated 
for ‘‘a major ambassadorial post,’’ according tothe Nov. 
26 announcement. He is a former Ambassadorto Burma 
(1957-60) and Korea (1960). 

@ Frederick G, Dutton, the President’s Special Assist- 
ant for Cabinet and Executive Branch Relations, named 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Relations, 
replacing Brooks Hays. Dutton was administrative assist- 
ant to Gov. Edmund G, Brownof California before leaving 
that job in 1960 to serve as deputy national chairman of 
the Citizens for Kennedy-Johnson campaign. 

@ Brooks Hays, whom Dutton replaced, was named as a 
special assistant to the President, but his specific role 
was not defined. Hays is a former Representative from 
Arkansas (1943-59), 

@ Timothy J. Reardon Jr., an administrative assistant 
to the President, was named to succeed Dutton as 
special assistant for cabinet affairs. 

© Richard M, Goodwin, assistant tothe Special Counsel 
at the White House, was named Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs, a post that was 
vacant. Goodwin was a speechwriter for President 
Kennedy during the presidential campaign. He previously 
had served as a special consultant to the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Legislative Oversight Sub- 
committee (1959), 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Nov. 28 -- Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) told a meeting of the Midwest 
Regional Republican Conference in Minneapolis the Ad- 
ministration staff changes did not go far enough and if 
the President were to give the State Department ‘‘a real 
shaking, more interesting things would fall out of it than 
Bowles.’’ He later told a news conference two people 
he believed should be removed from the Department were 
Adlai E, Stevenson and Far Eastern expert Owen Latti- 
more. State Department Press Officer Lincoln White, 
questioned by newsmen about Goldwater’s reference to 
Lattimore, said he was in no way connected with the 
Department. Lattimore, who is with the Johns Hopkins 
University, has been a controversial figure since the late 
Sen, Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.) in 1950 accused him 
of being Russia’s ‘‘top espionage agent’’ in the U.S. 
(1950 Almanac p. 445) 

Other reaction to the staff changes: Rep. William E. 
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Miller (R N.Y.), chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, said the action was ‘‘a confession of diplo- 
matic failure by the new frontier’’; Sen. GeorgeD, Aiken 
(R Vt.), a member of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
said he thought the changes would strengthen the Depart- 
ment’s hand in international affairs. 


POLICY MACHINERY CONCLUSIONS 


Nov. 20 -- Chairman Henry M. Jackson (D Wash.) of 
the Senate Government Operations National Policy Mach- 
inery Subcommittee, released a final statement on his 
group’s two-year study into the Government’s methods of 
making and executing cold war strategy. Among his 
conclusions: a clearer understanding was needed of vital 
national interests; the heart of the problem was getting 
the best people into key foreign policy-defense posts; 
there was serious overstaffing in national security agen- 
cies; present conflict of interest laws were archaic and 
kept able citizens from accepting Government jobs; the 
State Department was not asserting enough leadership 
in foreign policy; the Budget Bureau needed more people 
who could interpret programs in terms of over-all goals; 
Congress should be given a better chance at the beginning 
of each session to review national security programs as 
a whole. (Weekly Report p. 1816) 


IZVESTIA INTERVIEW 


President Kennedy, in a Nov. 25 interview granted to 
Aleksei Adzhubei, editor of the Soviet newspaper Izvestia 
and son-in-law of Soviet Premier Khrushchev, said the 
chief cause of dissension between the U.S, and the U.S.S.R. 
was the effort of the Soviets to communize the world 
without respect to the free choice of peoples. 

Izvestia Nov. 28 printed the complete text of the 
interview. (For text, see p, 1918) 

At his Nov. 29 press conference, the President said 
he welcomed the opportunity to have his views carried 
to the Russian people. (For text of press conference, 
see p. 1922) 


NEW SILVER POLICY 


President Kennedy Nov. 28 ordered an endto Treas- 
ury sales of ‘‘free’’ silver -- silver not needed to back 
paper currency -- and announced steps that would even- 
tually end all silver backing of U.S. currency. 

The action was viewed as an attempt to remove 
silver from U.S. monetary and political affairs except as 
an ingredient in coins, and at the same to assist the 
domestic silver industry. 

Through silver purchase laws, enacted in 1934, 1939, 
and 1946, the Treasury was required to buy United 
States-mined silver offered at 90.5 cents an ounce and 
was empowered to resell ‘‘free’’ silver at a ceiling 
price set by the Department. In 1946, the price for the 
sale of ‘‘free’’ silver was fixed at 91.5 cents an ounce -- 
a figure which proved by 1959 to be artificially low. 

‘‘Free’’ silver constituted one of two silver funds 
controlled by the Treasury. The other was a silver 
reserve which was required as backing for all $1 and $2 
bills and used as backing for 10 percentof all $5 and $10 
bills. ‘‘Free’’ silver, accumulated when the demand for 
silver was low, was used to meet new coinage needs. 
As industrial and artistic use of silver increased, the 
Government supply of ‘‘free’’ silver was sold off at 91.5 
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cents an ounce, depressing the market, while no new 
silver was available for purchase at 90.5 cents. By 
mid-November 1961, the Government stock of ‘‘free’’ 
silver was almost depleted. 

Based on recommendations submitted by Treasury 
Secretary Douglas Dillon, President Kennedy's Nov. 28 
order required that Government sales of ‘‘free’’ silver 
stop and that the Treasury henceforth withdraw silver 
from the previously blocked monetary reserve fund to 
meet its coinage needs. The President ordered that 
silver certificates, beginning first with $5 and $10 bills, 
be systematically discarded as the reserve fund silver 
backing them was used for minting purposes and that 
these silver certificates be replaced with the equivalent 
in Federal Reserve notes backed by gold. 

Paper currency backed by silver totals only $2 
billion’ out of more than $32 billion of currency out- 
standing. Since all $1 and $2 bills are required to be 
silver certificates, Mr. Kennedy said he would ask Con- 
gress in 1962 to authorize issuance of Federal Reserve 
notes in these denominations. The President also said 
he would ask Congress to repeal the various silver 
purchase acts. 

The President noted that these actions would permit 
the establishment of a commodity market for silver in 
which it was freely traded and its price was determined 
by supply-and-demand factors, In the expectation that 
the end of Government sales would precipitate a silver 
price rise, both the domestic silver industry anda group 
of western Senators headed by Sen. Frank Church (D 
Idaho) had earlier urged the President to take the steps 
announced Nov, 28. Following the President’s announce- 
ment, the market price of silver almost immediately 
surged forward to $1 or more per ounce. 


DEBATE OVER ‘EXTREMISM’ 


Recent V. 2st Coast speeches by President Kennedy in 
which he urged Americans to shun extremism touched 
off debate in several quarters. 

In a Nov. 16 address at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, the President said extremists at either end of the 
spectrum believed the only choice was between “‘appease- 
ment and war’’, that they ‘‘see Communism in the long 
run perhaps as the wave of the future,’’ and ‘‘want some 
quick and easy and final and cheap solution -- now.,’’ 
Neither group ‘‘could be more unrealistic,’’ the President 
said. (Weekly Report p. 1902) 

Speaking at a Nov. 18 Democratic dinner in Los 
Angeles, the President warned against the ‘‘discordant 
voices of extremism’’ which ‘‘are convinced that the 
real danger comes from within..., They find treason in 
our finest churches, in our highest court and even in the 
treatment of our water. They equate the Democratic 
party with the welfare state and the welfare state with 
socialism and socialism with communism. They object 
quite rightly to politics intruding on the military -- but 
they are anxious for the military to engage in politics.’’ 
(See p. 1926) 

An early reply to the President came from Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) who Nov, 18 said the President 
had only to look around his own Administration to find the 
‘‘champion extremists.... The real extremists are the 
people to the left, the socialists in the Kennedy Admin- 
istration,’’ he said. 

In a November 23 television interview (CBS) former 
President Eisenhower said, “I don’t think the United 
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States needs super-patriots. We need patriotism, honestly 
practiced by all of us, and we don’t need these people that 
are more patriotic than you or anybody else.’’ Mr. 
Eisenhower said his definition of extremists included 
those who would ‘‘go back to eliminating the income tax.... 
and the rights of people to unionize....(and those) advocat- 
ing some form of dictatorship’? and those who ‘‘make 
radical statements (and) attack people of good repute who 
are proved patriots.”’ 

Referring to the demands of Goldwater and others 
for a U.S. policy of ‘‘total victory’’ over world com- 
mumism, Vice President Lyndon B, Johnson Nov, 29 said 
he was not aware ‘“‘that this -- or any preceding -- 
Administration has been committed to defeat. If the 
adherents of this ‘new policy’ mean we should declare war 
against the Soviet Union, let them state their case fully 
and frankly before the American people,’’ Johnson said. 
‘‘But let us not add to the confusion which represents 
the best Communist weapon against freedom,’’ 

Sen. Strom Thurmond (D S.C.) Nov. 28 said the 
Kennedy Administration was being influenced by “‘left- 
wingers’’ and was losing popularity in the South as a 
result. He said he opposed President Kennedy’s ‘‘softness 
on Communism” and alleged attempts of the National 
Labor Relations Board to unionize the South. ‘‘I don’t 
know of any right-wing extremists, as I define them, 
bringing harm to the Government,’’ he said. ‘‘Left 
wingers have,”’ 

Republican National Chairman William E,. Miller 
Nov. 29 said he agreed with President Kennedy that 
right-wing extremists sow discord in America by insisting 
that the main Communist threat is from within rather 
than outside the country. But Miller said the President 
should be reminded that not all extremists are Repub- 
licans, ‘‘If heturns around in his rocking chair, he’ll find 
more extremists in the White House than any place else,’”’ 
Miller said. He said men like Arthur Schlesinger Jr. and 
Chester Bowles were extremists because they favor the 
welfare state and would bring all local problems to 
Washington, and liberal extremists were more dangerous 
to the national interest than right-wing extremists. 

In reference to Berlin, Miller said the Western 
Allies should have kicked down the Communist wall 
separating East and West Berlin, brick by brick, as it 
was being built. However, ‘‘at this stage of the game,”’ 
so long as President Kennedy ‘‘stands firm’’ in Berlin, 
‘‘we Republicans will stand with him.”’ 

Miller also said that United Nations Ambassador 
Adlai E, Stevenson was a ‘‘completely inept’’ foreign 
policy spokesman, who never understood Communism 
‘tand apparently never will.’’ Ten votes against admitting 
Red China to the United Nations were lost when Stevenson 
remarked that Peking’s admission was inevitable, Miller 
said, ‘‘I don’t say he’s unpatriotic, of course,’’ Miller 
added. 


CHIMP ORBITED 


The United States orbited a chimpanzee twice around 
the earth Nov. 29 in a trip that was cut short by an 
electronic failure in the Mercury capsule. 

The chimp was successfully recovered from the ocean 
250 miles southeast of Bermuda 3 hours and 20 minutes 
after he was shot from Cape Canaveral in what was sched- 
uled to be a.three-orbit flight. Malfunctioning of the 
spacecraft’s stabilization system was cited as the main 
reason for curtailing the trip after its second orbit. 
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NASA officials said that the capsule’s jets, which 
were used for stabilizing it in flight and for positioning 
it for re-entry, were consuming fuel at anexcessive rate 
and they feared sufficient fuel might not be available to 
allow for the firing of ‘‘retro’’ rockets to brake the 
craft after a third orbit and allow for re-entry into the 
atmosphere, Overheating in an inverter, which converts 
direct current to alternating current, also persuaded 
Mercury officials to cut short the flight. 

Project Mercury planners said the difficulty encoun- 
tered on the flight could have been corrected in orbit had a 
man been aboard the spacecraft. NASA announced 
immediately following the recovery that Marine Lieut, 
Col, John H, Glenn Jr. would be the first astronaut to 
attempt an orbital trip, planned for 1961. 


COST OF LIVING 


The Consumer Price Index rose one-tenth of | per- 
cent in October to a record highof 128.4, the Department 
of Labor announced Nov. 28. The increase over the 
September figure, which Labor Statistics Commissioner 
Ewan Clague called ‘‘so small that it, in effect, can be 
called no change’’, was caused by higher prices for 
new cars and further increases in the costs of services 
such as rent, medical care, and transportation. (Weekly 
Report p. 1773) 

At the same time, Clague said factory workers’ 
buying power also rose to new records in October. He 
said that the cost-of-living index was up only nine-tenths 
of 1 percent over the previous October whereas buying 
power for the same period was up about 4 percent. This 
represents a ‘‘real rise in the standard of living of the 
average factory worker’’, Clague noted. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


The United States, Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union Nov. 28 reconvened nuclear test ban negotiations 
in Geneva, Switzerland. The negotiations were recessed 
Sept. 9 after the Soviet Union Sept. 1 broke a three-year 
moratorium on nuclear testing. 

The negotiations were resumed at the behest of the 
United States and Great Britain which Nov. 13 proposed 
to the Soviet Union that the Geneva talks be reconvened. 
The Soviet Union Nov. 21 accepted the proposal. On 
Nov. 4 it completed a series of 31 nuclear tests. 
(Weekly Report p. 1823) 

The day before the negotiations reopened the Soviet 
Union proposed a new text for a test ban treaty, but its 
terms were rejected by the United States Nov, 28 and 
Great Britain Nov, 29. 


CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


President Kennedy Nov. 22 recommended that the 
Civil Rights Commission prepare a report on the pro- 
gress of ending racial discrimination in the United 
States. 

Commission Chairman John M. Hanna the same day 
said the report would be completed by the 100th anni- 
versary of the Emancipation Proclamation and would be 
designed to emphasize the ‘‘constructive moves in the 
civil rights field.’’ (Weekly Report p. 1860) 
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Political Notes 





BRIDGES DEATH 


Sen. Styles Bridges (R N.H.), 63, dean of Senate Re- 
publicans, died in his sleep at5 a.m., Nov. 26 at his home 
in Concord, N.H. His death was caused by complications 
arising from a coronary attack suffered Sept. 21. 

A leading conservative, Bridges was influential as 
senior Republican member of the key Appropriations 
Committee and chairman of the Senate Republican Policy 
Committee. He was also the senior Republican on the 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences Committee and a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, having waived his 
seniority on the latter to Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R 
Mass.). He was President pro tempore of the Senate, 
1953-54, and minority leader in 1952. 

Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R Mass.) now becomes 
ranking minority member of both the Appropriations and 
Armed Services Committees. Sen, Alexander Wiley (R 
Wis.) moves into Bridges’ place as ranking Republican 
member of the Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee, Bridges’ successor as chairman of the Republican 
Policy Committee will be elected at the Senate Repub- 
lican caucus in January. (See p. 1916) 

Bridges was a severe critic of the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations, attacking Democratic budgets 
and handling of the Korean war and the China situation. 
Bridges said President Kennedy was ‘‘a patriotic Amer- 
ican’’ but had ‘‘a complete misunderstanding’’ of how to 
deal with the Communists. 

Bridges was born Sept. 9, 1898, on a farm in Pem- 
broke, Maine. He was graduated from the University of 
Maine in 1913 and received an M.A, degree from Dart- 
mouth College. He was a member ofthe New Hampshire 
Public Service Commission, 1930-34 and Governor 1935- 
37. He was married in 1944 to Dolores Thauwald. 


SUCCESSOR 


Most prevalent speculation in New Hampshire is that 
Gov. Wesley Powell (R), whohas had his eye on the Senate 
ever since his bitter, unsuccessful primary race against 
former Sen. Charles Tobey (R) in 1950, will appoint 
Bridges’ widow, Doiores Thauwald Bridges, tothe vacant 
Senate seat and then become a candidate himself for 
election in November 1962 to the four years that will 
then remain in Bridges’ term. 

Powell’s most likely primary opponent would be Rep. 
Perkins Bass (R 2nd District - West), who has a reputa- 
tion in the state as a liberal Republican. Powell would 
have the support of the arch-conservative Manchester 
Union Leader, which has already urged him to enter the 
race, 


REDISTRICTING BRIEFS 


Illinois’ redistricting agreement (see p.1910) left 
Pennsylvania, Masschusetts and Minnesota the major 
states with at-large elections still threatened for 1962. 

Latest reports: 

® MASSACHUSETTS -- Hopes for redistricting agree- 
ment faded as the Democratic-controlled Special Com- 
mission on Reapportionment Nov. 28 reported a plan far 
more injurious to Republican interests than that pre- 


viously reported. (Weekly Report p. 1820) The new plan, 
which would probably encounter a veto by Gov. John A, 
Volpe (R), would cause the defeat of Reps. Laurence 
Curtis (R) and Hastings Keith (R), combine the districts 
of Reps. William H, Bates (R) and Thomas J, Lane (D) 
in a new marginal district, and greatly weaken the re- 
election-chances of Rep, F. Bradford Morse (R). 

@ MINNESOTA -- Special redistricting committees of 
both the Republican-controlled Senate and Democratic- 
controlled House have been meeting separately and jointly 
to try and find a compromise agreement so that Gov. 
Elmer L, Andersen (R) can call a special session to vote 
a plan. No clear line of agreement has emerged to date, 
however, 

@® PENNSYLVANIA -- Upstate Democrats are re- 
portedly ready to insist that Rep. William J. Green Jr. 
(D), the Philadelphia Democratic Chairman, abandon his 
insistence that Philadelphia retain all its six current 
House seats (although itis entitled toonly 4.7 on the basis 
of population). Low majorities received by Green’s 
candidates in the Nov. 7 Philadelphia elections have been 
interpreted as a major setback to his influence. (Weekly 
Report p. 1826) 

Pennsylvania Republicans are reportedly willing to 
accept a compromise eliminating the Safe Republican 1 8th 
District of Rep. J. Irving Whalley, cutting out one of the 
Philadelphia Democratic seats and creating a ‘‘toss-up’’ 
district combining the home areas of Reps, Ivor Fenton 
(R) and George M. Rhodes (D). 


CONGRESSIONAL RETIREMENTS 


ILLINOIS -- Rep. Kenneth J. Gray (D III.) Nov. 24 
announced that he would not seek a fifthterm in the House 
in 1962, He said that, among other reasons, an intestinal 
disorder weighed heavily in making his decision to retire. 
He added that he has no immediate plans to remain in 
politics at any level. 

NEW JERSEY -- Rep. Hugh J. Addonizio (D N.J.) 
Nov, 18 announced he would not seek re-electionin 1962, 
but would run for Mayor of Newark, N.J. Incumbent 
Mayor Leo P. Carlin (D) has not yet announced whether 
or not he will be a candidate for re-election in 1962. 


LODGE SENATE CANDIDACY 


George Cabot Lodge (R), former Assistant Secretary 
of Labor and son of former Sen. and United Nations Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Nov. 30 announced his 
candidacy for the Republican nomination for the Massa- 
chusetts Senate seat now occupied by Benjamin A, Smith 
(II) (D). 

Lodge is likely to encounter strong opposition in his 
bid from the nomination, either from Rep. Laurence 
Curtis (R 10th District - Brookline, Newton) or Rep. F. 
Bradford Morse (R 5th District - Lowell), both of whom 
are considering entering the race, 

Likely Democratic candidates include Edward M. 
Kennedy, the President’s youngest brother; Attorney Gen- 
eral Edward J. McCormack, nephew of House Majority 
Leader John W. McCormack; and Smith, (Weekly Report 
p. 1732) 
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‘NDING months of stalemate in redistricting 
“negotiations between the parties, the Illinois 
General Assembly (legislature) Nov. 22 approved and sent 
to Gov. Otto Kerner (D) for his signature a Congressional 
redistricting bill reducing the state from 25 to 24 dis- 
tricts in accordance with the 1960 Census apportionment. 
The action, taken in a special session called chiefly 
to deal with redistricting, averted the possibility of an 
at-large election in which either party might have swept 
the entire delegation, thus unseating many incumbents 
and depriving the state of its seniority representation on 
several Congressional committees. 

The population of Illinois grew 1,368,982 (15.7 per- 
cent) during the 1950’s, rising from 8,712,176 in 1950 
to 10,081,158 in 1960. The 15.7 percent growth figure was 
sufficiently below the national average growth figure of 
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18.5 percent to cost Illinois one seat under the new appor- 
tionment. 

The most likely result of the new bill will be to shift 
the Illinois Congressional delegation from its current 
14-11 balance in favor of the Democrats to an even split 
of 12 Congressmen for each party. The 12-12 estimate 
assumes that the two especially Doubtful new districts 
created under the bill will split one Republican, one 
Democratic. A party which was able to win both these 
Doubtful seats would enjoy a 13-11 advantage in the 
delegation. (See Political Line-Up, below).) 


Assembly Debate 


The protracted stalemate in Illinois redistricting 
‘negotiations was caused by the party split in control of 
the state government -- a Democratic Governor, a Re- 
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Mlinois Redistricting - 2 
ILLINOIS CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 
aad CURRENT DISTRICTS NEW DISTRICTS 1960 
CONGRESS 
VARIATION VOTETt 
DISTRICT POPU- DISTRICT RESIDENT POPU- FROM 
NUMBER INCUMBENT LATION* NUMBER INCUMBENTS LATION* AVERAGE DEM GOP 
sprees gus cw mishehiiacenibienesainn eanetgetananeaenn inion Cook County (Chicago) Districts -....-..............--.-.------------------ 
] William L. Dawson (D) 235, 202 ] Dawson (D) 388,796 ® - 7.4 # # 
2 Barratt O'Hara (D) 348, 840 2 O'Hara {D) 370,514 ® -11.8 , ” 
3 William T. Murphy (D) 419,509 3 Murphy (D) 425,117 ® +2 sf , 
a Edward J. Derwinski (R) 731,665 4 Derwinski (R) 511,808 ® +21.8 " ° 
, 5 John C. Kluczynski (D) 371,224 5 Kluczynski (D) 362,638 ® -13.7 " " 
6 Thomas J. O'Brien (D) 345, 284 6 O'Brien (D) 277, 169 ® -34.0 of of 
T 7 Roland V. Libonati (D) 342,901 7 Libonati (D) 392,683 - 6.5 of 7 
8 Dan Rostenkowski (D) 277 , 269 8 Rostenkowski (D) 474,503 @ +13.0 ” of 
9 Sidney R. Yates (D) 302, 658 9 Yates (D) 428,463 @ + 2.0 af " 
Finnegan (D) 

10 Harold R. Collier (R) 433,692 10 Collier (R) 557,221 ¢@ +32.7 " " 

1 Roman C. Pucinski (D) 349,016 1 Pucinski (D) 439,043 @ + 4.5 " sf 

13 Marguerite Stitt Church (P) 705, 761 13 Church (R) 503,022 +19.8 , # 

arn enincneneehctercnaren erik wepanereo mene enusate Downstate and Northern Illinois (Except Cook County) ------------------------------- 

12 Edward R. Finnegan (D) 360 , 360 12 None 398, 192 - 5.2 36. 1% 63. 9° 

14 Elmer J. Hoffman (R) 605,915 14 Hoffman (R) 505,076 +20. 2 42.0 58.0 

15 Noah M. Mason (R) 414,347 15 Mason (R) 410,650 - 2.2 43.4 56.6 

16 John B. Anderson (R) 434,042 16 Anderson (R) 395,293 « $9 37.9 62. 1 

17 Leslie C. Arends (R) 387, 204 17 Arends (R) 387, 204 - 7.8 38.7 61.3 

18 Robert H. Michel (R) 352, 483 18 Michel (R) 391, 232 - 6.9 40.2 59.8 

19 Robert B. Chiperfield (R) 350,515 19 Chiperfield (R) 350,515 -16.6 49.4 50.6 

20 Paul Findley (R) 279, 821 20 Findley (R) 445,443 + 6.0 48.4 51.6 

Mack (D) 

21 Peter F. Mack Jr. (D) 354,910 21 Gray (D) 33,196 -13.5 56.5 43.5 

22 William L. Springer (R) 392, 30 22 Springer (R) 373, 881 -11.0 39.3 60.7 

23 George E. Shipley (D) 297, 544 23 Shipley (D) 443, 553 + 5.6 52.3 47.7 

24 Melvin Price (D) 487,198 24 Price (D) 487,198 +16.0 72.2 27.8 

25 Kenneth J. Gray (D) 301,498 NEW STATE AVERAGE 420,048 

* Based on final official 1960 Census reports. # Th ¢ availab/ r th d i 

t Based on the officia te received by De cratic and Republican party County. If any I b é uilab hey t 

andidates within the area of the new districts Congressional Quarterly as a supplement to this report. 

® Chicago population figures include some minor estimates 
publican-controlled Senate and a House with an actual For Cook County, Democrats sought to win approval 
majority of Republicans (89-88) but controlled by the of a plan by which the current 10 downtown districts, all 

Democrats because of Republican defections in the currently underpopulated, would gain sufficient population 

organizational vote at the start of the 1961 session. by annexing parts of the heavily Republican suburbs. 
or- Population changes during the past decade not only Republicans objected to any plan nullifying Republican 

made it necessary for Illinois toeliminate one Congress- suburban votes by throwing them in with heavily Demo- 
hift ional seat altogether but also to make some shifts within cratic Chicago districts and presented plans which would 
rent the state. Both of the depressed coal districts downstate, assure the GOP at least four seats in the Cook County 
split the 23rd and 25th, had lost population (between them, a suburbs, The actual population split within Cook County 
ate total of 54,901 during the decade.) Population gain had indicated an ideal division of 8.3 Chicago seats (for 
icts been minimal in both the 20th and 21st Districts in mid- 3,550,404 population) and 3.7 suburban seats (for 1,579,321 
one state. The city of Chicago proper had lost 77,534 population. 
ese population over the decade, Onthe other hand, the suburbs In negotiations concerning the rest of the state, 
the both in Cook County and surrounding counties had under- Democrats sought to combine two Republican seats down- 

gone a phenomenal growth. state while Republicans, in turn, sought to combine 

The almost even population split between Cook County two downstate Democratic districts. 

(5,129,725) and the rest of the state (4,951,433) facilitated During the Assembly’s first 1961 session, which 
ting an early agreement that each should have 12 of the 24 lasted from January to July 1, two conference com- 
1 of House seats. The chief bones of contention were then mittees successively reported inability to resolve differ- 
Re- the way in which both areas would be divided. ences between bills that had passed the Republican Senate 
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and Democratic House. The Republican bills sought to 
eliminate one Chicago seat, add anew Republican district 
in Northern Illinois (Lake County area) and combine the 
districts of downstate Democrats Peter F, Mack and 
Kenneth J. Gray. The Democratic bills, annexing 
suburban GOP territory in Cook County in order to save 
all 10 Chicago Democrats, would have combined the 
districts of downstate Republicans Paul Findley and 
Robert B, Chiperfield. 

In late summer debate centered around Chicago 
Mayor Richard Daley’s (D) statement tnat ‘‘a Chinese 
wall should not be built around Chicago.’’ Daley argued 
for saving current downtown Chicago Democratic Con- 
gressmen by extending their districts into the suburbs. 
The Better Government Assn., a Chicago organization 
sometimes charged with pro-Republican leanings, an- 
swered Daley with a map which would provide seven 
Chicago Democratic districts, three suburban Repub- 
lican districts and two marginal districts located partly 
in Chicago and partly in the suburbs, thus bridging the 
‘‘Chinese wall’’ in a way the Democrats had not intended. 
The Democrats criticized the BGA plan, saying that the 
marginal districts would be Republican because the 
balance would be toward suburban territory. The Re- 
publicans had levelled similar charges against the pre- 
vious Democratic plan, saying that it prejudiced Repub- 
lican interests by inclusion of a predominance-of downtown 
Democratic territory in all but two of Cook County’s 
12 districts. 

In September, a bipartisan committee was formed 
to work on a map. Legislators and party officials as 
well as Congressmen were represented, Rep. Sidney R. 
Yates (D), who was a member of the committee, agreed 
to consolidate his district and Finnegan’s, leaving nine 
Democratic and three Republican districts in Cook County. 

Although Rep. Harold R. Collier, the Republican 
member of the Cook County subcommittee of the bipartisan 
committee, had agreed to the Yates-Finnegan consolida- 
tion, the Republican leaders of the Assembly did not. 
Their various proposals always included at least four 
and sometimes five apparent Republican districts in the 
outlying areas of Cook County. Throughout the negotia- 
tions Republicans appeared to enjoy a tactical advantage 
because of Chicago’s population loss and the belief of 
many Republicans that the Chicago Democratic organiza- 
tion would not dare risk an at-large election because of 
its Congressmen representing ethnic minority districts 
(Dawson-Negro; Libonati-Italians; Rostenkowski-Poles), 
Gov. Kerner actually charged that the Republican National 
Committee adopted a policy of forcing no reapportion- 
ment in Illinois, taking the gamble that Republicans would 
sweep all 24 seats in an off-year at-large election. 
Kerner said he had proof for his charge but he never 
produced it. 


Special Session 


Kerner called a special session of the Assembly for 
Oct. 10 with reapportionment listed as the main item of 
business. The prospects were not especially bright for 
passage since a two-thirds majority is required for 
approval of a bill in a special session. A variety of 
redistricting bills were introduced as the session opened. 
In order to set conference committee machinery into 
motion, both houses passed their own bills during the week 
of Nov. 6. A first conference committee reported 
inability to agree Nov. 14. A second committee ended 
negotiations Nov. 16 with a statement that agreement was 
impossible. But, overnight, the members agreed not to 
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sign the report (which would have killed all redistricting 
legislation automatically) and to resume efforts. Agree- 
ment was reached Nov, 21 and the report accepted in 
both houses Nov, 22. The Senate vote of approval was 
48-5 and the House vote 141-29. 

During the final weeks of negotiations both sides 
generally agreed on creating a new Republican district 
in the Lake County area and in combining the districts of 
one downstate Republican and one downstate Democrat. 
Cook County provided the most difficult problem. Repub- 
licans continued to reject Democratic proposals for 
attaching chunks of suburban territory to downtown 
districts so as to elect nine Democrats. Democrats 
rejected the Better Government Assn. plan which would 
have accomplished the same in reverse -- creating 
evenly populated districts by annexing small chunks of 
downtown to suburban Republican districts in such a way 
as to elect up to five Cook County Republicans. The 
final solution was to create eight Democratic seats (all 
downtown), three Republican seats (all suburban) and one 
Doubtful seat -- (that of Rep. Roman C, Pucinski (D), ) 
The resultant population spreads were far greater than 
those in either the Democratic or Better Government 
Assn. plans. The Republican suburbandistricts emerged 
vastly overpopulated and the downtown Democratic dis- 
tricts greatly underpopulated. Democrats said that if 
the Republicans had been willing to let some suburban 
territory be attached to downtown districts, the dis- 
parities would not have been as great, Republicans said 
that if the Democrats had allowed the suburbs four full 
seats, which would have seemed justified on the basis 
of population, the disparities would have been far less. 

The new average district sizes will be: Cook County 
(overall) 427,477 -- suburban districts 524,071, Chicago 
districts 395,436; rest of state 412,619. If, as expected, 
downtown Chicago’s population remains static or con- 
tinues to decline, while suburban population growth con- 
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tinues, the Cook County disparities may be the greatest 
in the nation by the end of the decade. 

Statehouse observers said Republican setbacks in the 
New Jersey gubernatorial and New York City mayoralty 
elections early in November had made Republicans less 
confident than previously about their at-large chances, 
encouraging them to accept a compromise on Cook County. 


Political Line-Up 


The political balance of the current Illinois dele- 
gation in Congress is 14Democrats, 11 Republicans. The 
table below shows the postwar history of party strengths in 
Illinois Congressional seats: 

Election Year: "44 '46 '48 50 '52 '54 '56 '58 '60 
Democrats elected: 11 6 12 8 9 12 11 14 14 
Republicans elected: 15 20 14 18 16 13 14 11 Il 


The overall postwar figures seem to indicate a shift 
in the state’s political complexion from normally Re- 
publican to strictly marginal. Population inequalities 
working to the benefit of the Democrats, however, may 
have exaggerated the Republican decline during the past 
decade. Between 1952 and 1960 the Republicans lost 
three seats in Chicago and two near the Southern tip of 
the state -- both areas which were losing population. 
The rapidly growing Republican suburbs around Chicago, 
on the other hand, became more and more under-repre- 
sented over the decade. If they had had a number of 
House seats proportionate to their population, the Repub- 
lican loss during the 1950’s might have been considerably 
less. 

The new redistricting bill serves to adjust the current 
population inequalities downstate, With the fusion of the 
current 20th and 2ist districts the downstate districts 
will be relatively equal in population and up to the rest 
of the state. Republican Paul Findley is given a slight 
edge over Democrat Peter F, Macktocarrythe combined 
district, the new 20th. 

The vast under-representation of Chicago suburban 
areas was corrected in part by the creation of the new 
12th District in the Northwestern corner of the state, a 
sure seat for the Republicans. Within Cook County the 
population inequalities were reduced but still serious. 
The Democrats will lose one downtown seat, the combined 
district of Democrats Sidney R. Yates and Edward R, 
Finnegan. The district currently held by Roman C, 
Pucinski (D) in the North part of Chicago has been made 
strictly marginal, so that the Republicans will have a 
chance, from time to time, to pick up one Chicago seat. 
In a GOP sweep year, they might also be able to win the 
South Chicago seat of Democrat William T. Murphy. 

In a fairly good year, the Republicans might hope 
to pick up 13 seats -- 10 of the 11 they now hold, plus 
the new Lake County district, plus the combined Findley- 
Yates district, plus Pucinski’s district. In a landslide, the 
Republican total could go up to 16 seats through victories 
in the new Yates-Finnegan, Murphy and Shipley districts. 

Likewise, in a good year for them, the Democrats 
might hope to win 13 seats -- 12 of the 13 they now hold 
(including Pucinski’s new marginal district), plus the 
combined Findley- Yates district. Ina Democratic sweep, 
the total might rise to 14 through the addition of Chiper- 
field’s chronically Doubtful Republican seat. But the 
redistricting bill effectively sealed off the two other 
possibly Doubtful Republican seats -- the current Mason 
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and Derwinski districts -- from possible Democratic 
upsets. The other Republican seats appear Safe from 
attack, 

On balance, the most likely outlook for the decade 
is an almost even Republican-Democratic split in the 
delegation. 


District Charcteristics 
Cook County (Chicago) 


The 1st District Chicago - South Side) is largely Negro 
and closely controlled by incumbent Rep. William L.Daw- 
son’s Democratic machine, Slum clearance has resulted in 
a drop in population inthe area in recent years, The income 
level is low. (Incumbent Dawson (D); Safe Democratic.) 

The 2nd District (Chicago - South Side) is ethnically 
polyglot with Negroes and Puerto Ricans at the North 
end and Jewish population concentrations along the lake 
shore. The Southern part of the district is heavily 
industrialized with steel mills, docks and grain elevators, 
The Negro and Puerto Rican population is primarily low 
income while the Jewish population is in higher income 
groups. The working area in the South is predominantly 
middle income. (Incumbent O’Hara (D); Safe Democratic.) 

The 3rd District (Chicago - Southwest, Evergreen 
Park) is a study in contrasts, ranging from the upper- 
class residential suburban type area of Beverly Hills and 
middle-class suburban Evergreen Park in the South to 
Puerto Rican and Mexican population concentrations in 
the North. (Incumbent Murphy (D); this has been a 
swing district in the past and is now slightly less Demo- 
cratic in character through the addition of Republican 
Evergreen Park. Outlook: Leaning Democratic.) 

The 4th District (Southern Cook County) is a huge, 
overpopulated district made up of southwest suburbs to 
Chicago. The area has many factory workers and others 
with lower white collar class jobs. Chicago Heights 
(Bloom Township is animportant steel producing center. 
(Incumbent Derwinski (R); the district was made more 
Republican than Derwinski’s current district through the 
removal of some Chicago precincts he currently repre- 
sents. Safe Republican.) 

The 5th District (Chicago - Central, Southwest) 
contains a conglomeration of Poles and other second- 
generation Europeans. Foundries, stockyards and bottling 
firms are located in the district, together with many of 
the workers from these enterprises. The district takes in 
Stuckney Township, a factory workers’ suburb, (Incum- 
bent Kluczynski (D); Safe Democratic.) 

The 6th District (Chicago - West Side) is an indus- 
trialized area with predominantly low income population. 
The Negro percentage of the population is growing 
rapidly and may be dominant within a few years. The 
district has the lowest population of any in Illinois. 
(Incumbent O’Brien (D); Safe Democratic.) 

The 7th District (Chicago - Downtown, Loop District), 
predominantly Italian in population, includes the Loop, 
the downtown waterfront, West Madison Street, Skid Row 
and many slum rooming houses, though the picture is 
now being brightened somewhat by slum clearance and 
urban renewal. Politicians of both parties often have 
crime syndicate connections in the area. The district 
includes the downtown campus of DePaul University, 
Roosevelt College and the site of a planned Chicago 
branch of the University of Illinois. (Incumbent Libonati 
(D); Safe Democratic.) 


(Continued on next page) 
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The 8th District (Chicago - Central, West Side), 
largely Polish in population with some Germans and other 
ethnic groups, is a middle income area, There are many 
industrial plants. (Incumbent Rostenkowski (D); Safe 
Democratic.) 

The 9th District (Chicago - Northeast Waterfront), 
a combination of the old 9th and 12th Districts, runs 
along Lake Michigan from the Chicago River in mid- 
city to the Evanston border on the North, The district 
is one of sharp contrast between the plush, upper income 
housing along the lakefront (the so-called Gold Coast) 
and the miserable slums, populated by Negroes, Orientals, 
and poor whites from the South, located a few blocks 
inland. The Northern part of the district is largely Jewish. 
(Incumbents Yates (D) and Finnegan (D); Finnegan has 
reportedly expressed his willingness to step aside for 
Yates, unless Yates should choose to run for the Senate 
against incumbent Everett McKinley Dirksen (R) in 1962. 
Yates, who is Jewish, would have little difficulty holding 
the district. As long as he runs, the district will be 
Safe Democratic. Republican chances might improve, 
however, if the Democrats failed to nominate a Jewish 
candidate. ) 

The 10th District (Chicago - Near West Suburbs), 
a strong Republican area made even more Republican 
through the addition of more upper middle class suburban 
areas. The district also picked up Cicero, a Republican- 
voting Czech-Bohemian suburb and industrial center of Al 
Capone days fame, as well as Berwyn from the downtown 
6th District. (Incumbent Collier (R); there are reports 
the GOP organizations of Cicero and Berwyn may try to 
dump him in favor of State Rep. George E. Dolezal (R), 
whose brother is a Berwyn Township committeeman. 
For the general election, however, Safe Republican.) 

The llth District (Chicago - North) is a middle to 
upper income residential district with many Poles in the 
Western part and Jews at the Eastern edge. (Incumbent 
Pucinski (D); at insistence of Republicans inthe Legis- 
lature, this district was made more marginal than 
before and could go Republican from time to time.) 

The 13th District (Cook County - North Shore and 
Northern Suburbs) is a high-income suburban area 
including such well known communities as Evanston 
(site of Northwestern University). Wilmette and Winnetka. 
(Incumbent Church (R), Although the district would 
normally have been numbered 12 because Cook County 
has only 12 districts, Mrs. Church was allowed to keep 
Number 13, her current district number. Safe Republican.) 


North Illinois and Downstate 


The 12th District (Northeast), a new district, con- 
sists of Lake County, a lakefront suburban area to 
Chicago, plus rural Boone and McHenry Counties. 
Principal agricultural income is from dairying. Wauke- 
gan, the largest city, is a lake port and manufacturing 
center, (No incumbent; leading candidates for the 
Republican nomination are State Sen. Robert McClory 
and State Rep. Robert Coulson, both of Waukegan. Safe 
Republican.) 

The 14th District (Suburban Chicago) includes Du 
Page and Will Counties, both growing suburban areas, 
Joliet, the largest city, is becoming increasingly indus- 
trial (shipping, steel, chemicals, petroleum products.) 
Hinsdale in Du Page County, is the site of the Hinsdale 
Health Museum, (Incumbent Hoffman (R), who is re- 
portedly interested in running for a state office. Will 


sometimes votes Democratic but will be easily outvoted 
by Du Page, the state’s strongest Republican county. 
Safe Republican.) 

The 15th District (North Central) includes Chicago 
suburban territory in Eastern Kane County with farming 
and miscellaneous manufacturing in other areas, Princi- 
pal cities are Aurora (diversified manufacturing, seat of 
Aurora College), Elgin (Elgin Watch Co.), De Kalb (hybrid 
seed corn production, site of Northern Illinois University), 
Ottowa (clay products, glass, agricultural implements) 
and La Salle (Big Ben Clocks). (Incumbent Mason (R), 
who has announced his retirement; likelyGOP candidates 
include Jim Holderman, 26, of Grundy County or State Rep. 
Robert Casey of Aurora. The area will be more Repub- 
lican than Mason’s current district, Safe Republican.) 

The 16th District (Northwest), bordered by the Missi- 
sippi River on the West, is primarily flat farm country 
except for the Dubuque Hills along the Northern border. 
Hogs and dairy farming provide major agricultural in- 
come, Rockford, a major industrial city, produces 
machine tools, textiles, furniture, hardware and automo- 
bile accessories. Swedish ethnic influence is strong in 
Rockford, which votes Republican despite labor -union 
strength, Next largest city is Freeport, a supplier of 
batteries, electrical equipment and toys, (Incumbent 
Anderson (R); Safe Republican.) 

The 17th District (East Central), stretching from the 
Indiana border to the center of the state, derives it major 
income from grains, especially corn. Principal cities 
are Danville (aluminum, chemicals, locomotive shops) 
and Bloomington, a center of the corn belt and site of 
Illinois State Normal University and Illinois Wesleyan 
University. (Incumbent Arends (R); Safe Republican). 

The 18th District (North Central - Peoria) derives 
its principal income from the manufacturing activities of 
Peoria, an important manufacturing, railroad and shipping 
center which has major plants of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Hiram Walker & Sons (distillers), the Pabst Brewery 
Co., the Keystone Steel and Wire Co, and the LeTourneau- 
Westinghouse Co. (manufacturers of grading and earth 
moving equipment ), Neighboring Pekinis a grain process- 
ing and barge shipping point. Surrounding rural areas 
are strong in feed grains, hogs and cattle. (Incumbent 
Michel (R); strong Republican organizations in heavily 
unionized Peoria and Pekin, plus GOP strength in the 
rural counties, keep the district Safe Republican.) 

The 19th District (West Central; Moline, Rock Island), 
unchanged from the current 19th, has a mixed industrial 
and agricultural economy. Chief cities are Rock Island 
(fire arms and tractor plants), Moline (home of Deere & 
Co,, sometimes called the ‘‘Farm Machinery Capital of 
America’’), and Canton, a coal mining and farm machinery 
center (International Harvester Co.), Galesburg, home of 
Knox College and Carl Sandburg’s birthplace, is located 
in the district. The rural counties prosper through cattle 
and hog feeding but the feed grains industry is less 
profitable, making the district politically sensitive to farm 
prices and policies. (Incumbent Chiperfield (R), whohas 
won the last two elections by extremely narrow margins. 
Doubtful.) 

The 20th District (West and Central - Springfield, 
Quincy) stretches from the Mississippi on the West to 
Sangamon County, site of the state capitol in Springfield, 
in central Illinois. The Illinois River bisects the 
district from North to South, Springfield, for 24 years 
the home and now the final resting place of Abraham 
Lincoln, not only houses the state government butis also 


(Continued on page 1927) 
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REPUBLICANS MAY FIGHT FOR KEY SENATE POST 


A split between liberal and conservative Republican 
Senators over the election of a new chairman of the 
Republican Policy Committee to succeed the late Sen. 
Styles Bridges (R N.H.) may be in prospect when the 
Senate convenes in January. 

Speculation concerning the new chairman of the 
Committee, which is charged with ‘the formulation of 
over-all legislative policy’’ for Senate Republicans, has 
centered on Sens. Leverett Saltonstall (Mass.) and George 
D, Aiken (Vt.), although the names of Sens. Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (lowa), John J. Williams (Del.) and Milton 
R,. Young (N.D.) have also been mentioned for the post. 
There now are 35 Republican Senators, 

There is little doubt among informed sources that 
Saltonstall would be elected to the post if he wanted it. 
Should Saltonstall be elected chairman of the Committee, 
he would have to resign as chairman of the Republican 
Conference (caucus), By tradition, Senate GOP leaders 
serve in no more than one party office. Because of a 
heavy workload, Saltonstall, as Policy Committee chair- 
man, probably would also have to waive his seniority 
as ranking minority member on at least one of his three 
regular committees (Appropriations, Armed Services, 
Select Small Business). Saltonstall is reportedly reluctant 
to do this. 


Factional Split Possible 


If Saltonstall should decide not to seek the Policy 
Committee post, a factional split would probably occur, 
with Aiken, supported by the GOP liberals, on one side, 
and either Hickenlooper or Williams, supported by the 
conservative bloc, on the other. Young, who is now 
Secretary of the Republican Conference, might be chosen 
as acompromise chairman if an open liberal-conservative 
fight seems certain. His voting recordis less conserva- 
tive than that of Hickenlooper or Williams and is about 
as liberal as Saltonstall’s. 

If Saltonstall should decide to take the Committee 
job, the same situation might develop over his current 
post of Conference Chairman, from which he would resign 
when he became Policy Committee chairman. 

A similar controversy arose over the election of 
Senate Minority Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen (IIl.) 
in 1959, when 14 liberal Republican Senators, led by 
Aiken, supported Sen, John Sherman Cooper (Ky.) on the 
grounds that Dirksen presented a too ‘‘conservative’’ view 
of the GOP. 

Aiken Nov. 28 said he hoped ‘“‘the vacancies will be 
filled with men who will add to the progressive image of 
the party in the 1962 elections,’’ but doubted ‘‘that we’re 
going to have any fight about it.’” He said he assumed that 
Saltonstall could have the Policy Committee job if he 
wanted it. Aiken said it would take ‘‘some mighty 
unusual circumstances’”’ for him to seek the Conference 
chairmanship if Saltonstall should vacate the post for the 
Policy Committee chairmanship. 

If seniority on the Policy Committee were the sole 
consideration in electing a chairman, as it is on the 


regular committees, Aiken would be considered in line 
for the job, since he is now second ranking Republican 
in the Senate behind Sen, Alexander Wiley (Wis.). Wiley 
is not considered inthe running for the post. Where party 
offices are concerned, however, Senate seniority is not 
such a determining factor. A Senator not a member of 
the Committee such as Hickenlooper or Williams can be 
elected chairman. 

The Policy Committee is composed of 14 Republican 
members, 8 of whom are permanent ex officio members 
(Floor Leader; Whip; Chairmen of the Policy Committee, 
Senatorial Campaign Committee, Committee on Com- 
mittees and Personnel Committee; and the Chairman and 
Secretary of the Republican Conference ), The other six 
members are elected to a maximum of two consecutive 
two-year terms. 

The Chairman of the Policy Committee is elected 
by the whole Republican membership of the Senate at the 
first meeting of the Republican Conference when Con- 
gress convenes, Any vacancies among the temporary 
members are also filled at this time. 

In reality, the Policy Committee functions as a re- 
search and information body for the Republican member- 
ship, rather than actually establishing a party policy or 
‘‘line’’ on particular legislative issues, The professional 
staff of the Committee maintains special voting records 
of all Senators; helps in drafting legislation; prepares 
staff studies on certain issues; publishes a weekly news- 
letter for GOP members; and assists in speech writing 
for individual Republicanmembers. Committee members 
assist in preparing the Senate calendar when the Repub- 
licans are in the majority. 

The chairman of the Policy Committee has consider- 
able influence over the type and content of material 
issued by the Committee. While Bridges was chairman, 
the Committee was sometimes criticized by liberal 
Republican members for issuing material which they felt 
reflected an overly conservative bias. Accordingly, they 
reportedly feel that the new chairman should have a more 
moderate political philosophy, if not a liberal outlook. 


Voting Records 


Political differences among the five possible candi- 
dates are illustrated by a comparison of their voting 
records. Their CQ ‘‘Conservative Coalition Support’’ 
scores, which measure the percentage of times amember 
supported the stand of Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats when they formed a coalition against Northern Dem- 
ocrats on roll-call votes, for the 86th Congress range 
from a low of 55 percent for Aikento a high of 93 percent 
for Hickenlooper and Williams. Saltonstall and Young 
were close at 79 and 76 percent respectively. For the 
first session of the 87th Congress, Aiken voted for a 
Larger Federal Role on 7 of the 10 pertinent roll calls, 
while Young supported a Larger Federal Role three times; 
Williams twice; Saltonstall once; and Hickenlooper voted 
for a Smaller Federal Role on all nine of the pertinent 
roll-call votes for which he was present. 
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Party Unity scores for the first session of the 87th 
Congress, which measure the percentage of times a 
Member voted with the majority of his party on roll-call 
votes when his party opposed the stand taken by the 
majority of the opposition, range from Aiken’s low of 43 
percent, through 64 percent for Saltonstall and 66 percent 
for Young, to Hickenlooper’s 82 percent and Williams’ 
high of 91 percent. 


Biographies of Candidates 
Saltonstall 


Born Sept. 1, 1892 in Newton, Mass., into one of 
New England’s first families, Saltonstall was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1914 and Harvard Law School 
in 1917. He served two years in the Artillery during 
World War I, including service in France, He was married 
in 1916 and had three sons and three daughters. 

Saltonstall began his political career by serving as 
an alderman in Newton between 1920 and 1922. He was 
an assistant district attorney of Middlesex County in 
1921-22 and a member of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives from 1923 to 1936, including eight years 
as speaker. After an unsuccessful try for lieutenant 
governor in 1936, he was elected Governor in 1938, where 
he served until 1944 when he was first elected to the U.S. 
Senate. 

He is one of the most influential Senators, being 
ranking minority member of the Appropriations, Armed 
Services and Select Small Business Committees and 
Chairman of the Republican Conference. From 1949 to 
1957, Saltonstall was Republican Whip in the Senate. 


Aiken 


Aiken was born Aug. 20, 1892 in Dummerston, Vt., 
attended public schools in Putney, Vt., and was graduated 
from Brattleboro High School in 1909, He married the 
former Beatrice M. Howard in 1914, They have two 
daughters and one son, 

He was elected to the state House of Representatives 
in 1931 and in 1933 became speaker. Aiken was elected 
lieutenant governor of Vermont in 1935, and Governor in 
1937 and 1939, He was first elected to the U.S, Senate 
in 1940, and is now the second ranking Republican in the 
Senate. He is ranking Republicanmember onthe Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Committee and is a member of the 
Foreign Relations, Joint Atomic Energy and the Repub- 
lican Policy Committees. 


Hickenlooper 


Hickenlooper was born July 21, 1896 in Blockton, 
Iowa. He attended public schools there and was graduated 
from Blockton High School in 1914. He received a B.S. 
from Iowa State College and a law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He served in the Field Artillery in 
World War I between 1917 and 1919, including service 
in France. He married the former Verna E. Bensch in 
1927. They have two children, 

His political career began when he was elected to 
the Iowa House of Representatives in 1934 and 1936, He 
served as lieutenant governor of lowa from 1938 to 1942, 
when he was elected Governor. He was first elected 
to the U.S, Senate in 1944, He is ranking Republican 
Senator on the Joint Atomic Energy Committee and 
is a member of the Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 
Agriculture and Forestry and Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees. 


Williams 


Williams was born May 17, 1904 in Sussex County, 
Del, and attended public schools. In 1922, he moved to 
Milford, Del., and entered the grain business at the age 
of 18. He married the former Elsie E. Steele in 1924. 
They have one daughter and two grandchildren, 

He was first elected to the Senate in 1946, He 
is ranking minority member of the Finance Committee 
and is a member of the Foreign Relations, Joint Internal 
Revenue Taxation and Joint Reduction of Non-essential 
Federal Expenditures Committees. 


Young 


Young was born Dec. 6, 1897 in Berlin, N.D., and 
attended public schools in La Moure County, He was 
graduated from La Moure High School in 1915 and attended 
North Da..ota State Agricultural College and Graceland 
College. He married the former Malinda V. Benson 
in 1919, They have three sons. 

Young was elected to the North Dakota House of 
Representatives in 1932 and the State Senate in 1934, 
where he served until 1945. He served as majority 
leader and president pro tem during his state Senate 
terms. He was first appointed to the U.S, Senate in 
1945 and was elected in 1946. He is a member of the 
Agriculture and Forestry and Appropriations Committees 
and is secretary to the Senate Republican Conference. 
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86th 87th 86th 87th 
CONGRESS CONGRESS (1961) CONGRESS CONGRESS (1961) CONGRESS CONGRESS (1961) 
Larger Smaller Larger Smaller With Against With Against With Against With Against 
AIKEN 50% 50% 70% 30% 55% 36% 45% W% 66% 27% 43% 44% 
SALTONSTALL 21 79 10 80 79 16 63 15 72 18 64 19 
HICKENLOOPER 0 100 0 90 93 1 82 6 87 7 82 9 
WILLIAMS 0 100 20 80 93 7 89 1 82 13 91 8 
YOUNG 50 50 30 70 76 17 82 iB 53 35 66 21 
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SHORT-TERM COAL RESEARCH PROGRAM PUSHED 


Through the Office of Coal Research, the Federal 
Government has launched a new research program de- 
signed to find some quick processes to boost the tonnage 
use of coal. But a battle continues within coal circles 
as to the relative benefit of short-range vs. long-range 
research to aid the depressed coal industry. 

On the recommendation of the Special Subcommittee 
on Coal Research of the House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee which studied the needs of the coal 
industry during the 84th and 85th Congresses, legislation 
was enacted into law on July 7, 1960, creating the Office 
of Coal Research in the Interior Department. The 
purpose of PL 86-599 was to set up the Office of Coal 
Research, separate and apart from the Bureau of Mines, 
alsoin the Interior Department, with authority to contract 
with private and non-profit organizations for short-range 
research and development programs to stimulate coal 
production in this country. The Bureau of Mines carries 
on only intra-Bureau long-range coal research programs, 
(1960 Almanac, p. 254) 

The need for a ‘‘crash’’ research program was 
regarded as pressing by both Congress and the coal 
industry. Although this nation has 830 billion tons of 
recoverable reserves of coal widely distributed through- 
out the states, there are fewer coal miners today than 
there were in 1890. Coal production declined drastically 
from 1947-58, when coal lost its railroad market to 
diesel fuel, and its direct home heating market anda 
large percentage of its commercial and industrial markets 
to natural gas and oil. Bituminous coal production fell 
from 631 million tons in 1947 to a current average 
annual production of about 410 million tons; during the 
same period anthracite production fell from 57 million 
to about 20 million tons annually. 


Contract Awards 


George A. Lamb, manager of business surveys for 
Consolidation Coal Company of Pittsburgh, April 8 was 
named director of the Office of Coal Research. A 19- 
man committee of experts was also named to advise 
Lamb on technical policy matters relative to coal re- 
search proposals. Congress appropriated $1 million for 
OCR in fiscal 1962, which, together with $700,000 in 
carry-over funds from fiscal 1961, gave OCR $1.7 million 
for contract awards this year, The first two contract 
awards were: 

@ To Booz Allen & Hamilton of Chicago, $139,000 on 
Aug. 4 to identify new products which might expand 
present coal markets and generate new ones. The study 
is to be completed by March 31, 1962. 

@ To Bituminous Coal Research, of Monroeville, Pa., 
$142,900 on Oct. 6 to study the preparation, transport- 
ation and utilization of superfine pulverized coal. This 
study is to be completed in two years’ time. 

By the end of the 1961 calendar year Lamb expects 
that almost all of the $1.7 million will be committed 
to contracts. He told Congressional Quarterly on Oct. 
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16 that he hoped OCR would receive a 1962 supple- 
mental appropriation to permit him to make ‘‘four or 
five more contract awards by the endofthe fiscal year.’’ 
To date OCR has received 130 proposals to evaluate for 
possible contract awards, Of this total 66 were in the 
field of coal utilization, 45 in mining and preparation and 
19 in economics and marketing. 


Breakthrough Sought 


OCR is particularly interested in breakthroughs in 
the gasification and liquefaction of coal. A _break- 
through in the gasification of coal would cut the cost of 
this process from $1.00 to 60 cents per thousand cubic 
feet of gas. At that point coal gas not only could be 
economically mixed with natural gas for industrial and 
consumer use, but it could help conserve the life of the 
nation’s natural gas fields. Coal could be economically 
used in the manufacture of gasoline ifthe cost of liquefy- 
ing coal could be cut from 20 cents to 12 cents a gallon 
at the refinery. Once a scientific breakthrough on 
liquefying coal is achieved, coal can also be used in the 
manufacture of jet fuel, diesel fuel and light oils. 

Lamb is also interested in the development of coal 
chemicals. Even though such research offers only a 
limited increase in coal tonnage, it might develop im- 
portant new products, he said. After some OCR research 
contracts show results, the Office of Coal Research is 
prepared to carry its research programs through pilot- 
plant and demonstration-plant stages if Congress provides 
funds for such a follow-through, Lamb said. 

The recent battle over the Hanford, Wash., reactor 
revealed a basic division within coal circles as to the 
relative merits of short-range vs. long-range coal re- 
search, The National Coal Association strongly opposed 
an amendment by Sen. Jennings Randolph (D W.Va.) to 
the 1962 Atomic Energy Commission authorization bill 
(HR 7576) providing $5 million for research on nuclear 
processes which would have application in utilizing coal. 
NCA President Stephen F. Dunn on Aug. 18 questioned 
whether such a research program would have ‘‘any fore- 
seeable or substantial significance in developing coal’s 
markets,’’ Dunn said it would ‘‘almost certainly drain 
off funds desperately needed by the Office of Coal Re- 
search for more practical projects.’’ Both Randolph 
and Rep. Cleveland M. Bailey (D W.Va.) had stated that 
AEC’s efforts in coal research had been inadequate-to- 
non-existent. At the request of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, AEC Aug. 7 outlined a nuclear-coal research 
program almost identical with a long-range proposal that 
the Bureau of Mines had submitted two years ago to AEC. 

The Randolph amendment was omitted from HR 7576, 
but the conferees on the 1962 public works appropriations 
bill (HR 9076) requested AEC to undertake a research 
program not to exceed $1.5 million into the potential 
application of reactors to the gasification of coal and 
other coal uses, AEC expects to initiate this new long- 
range nuclear-coal research program this fiscal year. 
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TRANSCRIPT OF THE PRESIDENT’S NOV. 25 INTERVIEW BY IZVESTIA 


Following is the transcript of a Nov. 25 interview between the President and 
Aleksei Adzhubei, editor of the Soviet newspaper Izvestia, at the President's 
residence in Hyannis Port, Mass: 


ADZHUBEI: Mr. President, I am happy to get this interview 
from you, and I would like to tell you quite frankly that your elec- 
tion to the high post of President of the United States office was 
met with great hope by public opinion in our country. In connec- 
tion with this, I would like to ask you the following question -- 

THE PRESIDENT: May I just say that I appreciate very 
much your coming to the United States. I also appreciate the 
opportunity to talk, through you and through your newspaper, to 
the people of the Soviet Union. I think that communication, an 
exchange of views, an honest report of what our countries are 
like and what they want and what the people wish, is in the interests 
of both our countries and in the interests of peace. So we are 
delighted to have this opportunity. 


COMMUNIST EXPANSION 


ADZHUBEI: I would like to ask you the following question. 
Mr. President, during the election campaign, on several occasions 
you expressed good intentions with respect to the necessity of 
improving Soviet-American relations. On the occasion of your 
Inauguration as President of a great country, Nikita Khrushchev, 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, and Leonid 
Brezhnev, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR in their message to you, expressed the hope that by 
their joint efforts our countries can succeed in radically im- 
proving our relations and the international situation. They also 
expressed confidence that we can, step by step, liquidate the 
existing suspicion and distrust, and thus bring cooperation 
between our peoples. On its part, the Soviet government is always 
ready to support any good endeavor in that direction, and to do 
its best for the establishment of a stable peace in the world, in 
order that all peoples may live in friendship anc. without hatred 
among them, 

Mr, President, what do you think about the present state of 
Soviet-American relations, and what in your opinion must be done 
by the American as well as the Soviet governments to improve 
the relations between our two countries? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I would say that the relations today 
are not as satisfactory as I had hoped they would be when I first 
took office. In fact, one of the first things that I did on becoming 
President was to commit the United States to an earnest effort 
to achieve a satisfactory agreement with the Soviet Union on the 
cessation of nuclear tests. As a result of that effort, at the end 
of March, we sent our representatives, along withGreat Britain’s, 
to Geneva for the first time with a complete treaty which we tabled 
for discussion. I had hoped that this would be one area where we 
could make real progress. It would lessen the contamination of 
the air, it would be a first step towards disarmament, and I felt 
that if we could achieve an agreement in this area, we could then 
move on to the other areas of disarmament which required action. 

We were not successful, And, as you know, we were in 
fact still at the table in Geneva in August when, still negotiating, 
the Soviet Union resumed its tests, tests which must have been 
in preparation for many months, at the very time that the con- 
versations were going on. So that has been a disappointment. 

In addition, Berlin and Germany have become, I think, areas 
of heightened crisis since the Vienna meeting, and I think ex- 
tremely dangerous to the peace, which I am sure -- I know -- 
both of our people want. 

I think. that the Soviet Union and the United States should 
live together in peace. We are large countries, energetic people, 
we are steadily providing in both our countries an increase in 
the standard of living. If we can keep the peace for twenty years, 
the life of the people of the Soviet Union and the life of the people 
of the United States will be far richer and will be far happier as 
the standard of living steadily rises, 


Where we feel the difficulty comes is the effort by the Soviet 
Union to communize, in a sense, the entire world. If the Soviet 
Union were merely seeking to protect its own national interests, 
to protect its own national security, and would permit other 
countries to live as they wish -- to live in peace -- then | believe 
that the problems which now cause so much tension would fade 
away. 

We want the people of the Soviet Union to live in peace -- we 
want the same for our own people, It is this effort to push outward 
the communist system, on to country after country, that repre- 
sents, I think, the great threattopeace. If the Soviet Union looked 
only to its national interest and to providing a better life for its 
people under conditions of peace, I think there would be nothing 
that would disturb the relations between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 

ADZHUBEI: That is very interesting. However as a citizen 
of the Soviet Union, as amember of the Communist Party, I cannot 
agree with you, in that part of your answer where you are saying 
that we are trying to ‘‘communize’’ the world. At the 22nd Party 
Congress, which, in our opinion, was an historic event, we adopted 
a program of communist development and we said that we are 
against any export of the revolution, but we are also against any 
export of counter-revolution. If we turn to facts, there are many 
countries in the world in the affairs of which, from our point of 
view the United States is interfering. Yesterday, I saw a T.V. 
program which was being shown to millions of Americans, where 
your commentator asserted that the whole world is under com- 
plete threat of the communists to capture the world. We would 
like to see an end put to this situation. 

Our government and our party believe that every people 
chooses such a system of government as theylike. Austria chose 
the capitalist way of development, although American and Soviet 
troops were there. But Cuba has chosen another way of develop- 
ment, And we would be happy if you, Mr. President, were to 
state that the interference in the affairs of Cuba was a mistake. 
We hope that the Cuban people will consolidatetheirownwayof . 
life -- as well as the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Brazil and 
many other countries. 


IMPORTANCE OF FREE CHOICE 


THE PRESIDENT: May I just say, without getting into a 
debate, that the United States supports the idea that every people 
shall have the right to make a free choice as to the kind of gov- 
ernment they want. In the case of Cuba, let me remind you that 
the Castro revolution was originally supported by the great 
majority of the people. When Castro was leading the revolution, 
the statement was made that there would be free elections, and 
freedom for the people, and progress for the people. But Castro 
has not kept that commitment. Until the present government of 
Cuba will allow free and honest elections, inour opinion, it cannot 
claim to represent the majority of the people, That is our dispute 
with Cuba. 

Mr. Jagan, on the other hand, who was recently elected 
Prime Minister in British Guiana is Marxist, but the United 
States doesn’t object -- because that choice was made by an honest 
election, which he won. 

If the people of any country choose to follow a communist 
system in a free election, after a fair opportunity for a number 
of views to be presented, the United States would accept that. 
What we find to be objectionable, and a threat to the peace, is 
when a system is imposed by a small militant group by subversion, 
infiltration, and all the rest. 

If the Soviet Union and this country could develop their own 
resources, and if you permitted the peoples of the world to develop 
in the way they wish to develop, then, if any nation should 
choose a communist system, we would recognize and accept that. 
And if they chose another system, then we would hope that you 
would recognize and accept that, too. If we could get that on both 
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sides, I believe the Soviet Union and the United States, which have 
so much to gain from peace, could live in peace. 

ADZHUBEI: I understand you, Mr. President, and I am very 
happy to hear these words from you, because as you know, the 
future of the world depends in many respects on the relations 
between the United States and our country. Let the people decide 
what way of development they want to choose. However I would 
like to draw your attention to the following historical parallel. 
When the Bolsheviks, headed by V.I. Lenin, came to power, all 
the capitalist world was shouting that they were plotters and that 
there was no freedor in Russia but in 44 years our country became 
a great power. But this is not the issue. I would like to ask you 
another question -- 

THE PRESIDENT: You are anewspaper man and a politician. 

ADZHUBEI: In our country every citizen is a politician, 
because we like our country very much, The young and the old 


like the socialist system of our country and we are ready to- 


fight for it until its victorious end, You are proud of your country, 
Mr. President, and we are also very much proud of our own 
country, and we are very proud of our party, and we are proud 
of V.I. Lenin. 

Mr. President, sometimes it’s said that in order to improve 
the relations between our countries, it is necessary to start with 
the settlement of small problems. Others believe that too many 
small issues have accumulated and that perhaps it would be better 
to start with a big act. We believe that such a big act was the visit 
by Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev to the United States in 1959, 
But unfortunately the results of that trip were not completely 
satisfactory. Mr. President, what is your attitude toward the 
idea of concluding a pact of peace between the United States and 
the Soviet Union? That would be a great step forward. 


AREAS OF TENSION 


THE PRESIDENT: I think we should have not only an agree- 
ment between our countries, but take those steps which make 
peace possible. I don’t think that paper, and words on paper, are 
as significant as looking at those areas which provide tension 
between our two systems and seeing if we can dispel that tension. 

One of those areas now is the problem of Germany and 
Berlin. If we could make progress there, then in my opinion it 
would provide a most important step in improving our relations 
in other areas, 

I stated that if we had been able to get an agreement on the 
nuclear tests cessation, that would lead to other agreements on 
disarmament, If we can make an agreement successfully which 
provides peace in Central Europe, if we can conclude our efforts 
in Laos and insure a government and a country which are neutral 
and independent, as Chairman Khrushchev and I agreed at Vienna, 
then we would be able to move into other areas of tension. | 
believe, as I have said, if we can now make an agreement on a 
satisfactory basis on Berlin and Germany, which is the most 
critical area -- because it represents a matter of great interest 
to both our countries, and great concern to our peoples -- then 
we could take other steps. If we can solve the problem of Germany 
and Berlin, I believe we can find our relations substantially 
improved. 


TRADE RELATIONS 


ADZHUBEI: Thank you, Mr. President, this is a most worthy 
thought. Especially because, as I understand you, you intend to 
talk seriously on these problems with our government. Let me 
say that the German problem is of great importance to our country, 
for many reasons. Not only for strictly political reasons, and 
not only because of prestige considerations. As you know we have 
allies -- Poland, Czechoslovakia, and anumber of other countries. 
However, to date we haven’t heard any sober voices from the 
West affirming the integrity of the borders existing in Europe and 
it would be very important to hear that. But there is also another 
aspect to the German problem. In our country, in the Soviet 
Union there is not a single family that did not lose some kin in 
the war. You know we are tryingto put out the smouldering coals 
of the last war in Central Europe. But we do not wish only to 
play the role of a political fireman, as it were, though it is very 
important. In the heart of every Soviet citizen, in the soul of 
every Soviet citizen, there are, as you know, coals still burning 
from the last war and they are burning his soul and do __ not let 
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him sleep quietly. Thus, solution of the question of a peace 
treaty is the hope and tranquillity in the heart of every Soviet 
man. After all we are still singing songs about those who did no 
come home from the war. I know that you participated in the 
war, that you are a hero of the war, and this is why I am talking 
to you in such lofty words. But this, if you wish, is a side-line. 

Mr. President, in 1958, if | am not mistaken, our government 
suggested to the government of the United States -- of course, the 
previous administration was in power then -- that the trade rela- 
tions between our countries be norms\lized. Now, as you know, 
the trade relations between our countries are ina very lamentable 
condition. Before I left for the United States, I had a conversation 
with my friends from the Ministry of Foreign Trade, and they 
asked me to inquire with you whether there are any prospects of 
improving the trade relations between our countries. After all 
there is a very old truth: together with goods, together with the 
exchange of goods, there alsocome better relations among peoples. 

THE PRESIDENT: Let me say that I know that the Soviet 
Union suffered more from World War II than any country. It 
represented a terrible blow, and the casualties affected every 
family, including many of the families of those now in government. 

I will say that the United States also suffered, though not 
so heavily as the Soviet Union, quite obviously. My brother was 
killed in Europe. My sister’s husband was killed in Europe. 

The point is that that war is now over. We want to prevent 
another war arising out of Germany. | think the important thing 
between the United States and the USSR is not to create the kind 
of tension and pressure, which in the name of settling World War 
Il increases the chances of a conflict between the Soviet Union 
and its allies on the one hand and the United States and its allies 
on the other. What we should attempt to do is work out a solution 
through negotiation which will make it possible to keep the peace 
in Central Europe. And that is the aim of this government. 

Now in regard to trade, oneofthe first things | did on becom- 
ing President was to change governmental policy which provided 
for the admission of crab meat, This was not a matter of great 
dollar value, but had some symbolic importance, and was a matter 
which Chairman Khrushchev had spoken about on several occa- 
sions. 

My own judgment is that, if we can solve the problems that 
we are now talking about, particularly in Berlin, and ease the 
general tension, trade will then increase, What has diminished 
trade in recent months has been the difficulty which we have ex- 
perienced in Germany and Berlin. I would hope that trade could 
be expanded, and in my judgment it would expand immediately, if 
we can bring about a peaceful and satisfactory solution to the 
interests of all in Germany and Berlin. 


MOSCOW INFLUENCE 


ADZHUBEI: I shall communicate your words to our readers 
with a feeling of satisfaction. We have always thought and still 
think of the Americans as the realists. It is your energy, your 
realistic approach, that has helped you to create such a wealthy 
country. But now I would like to ask you frankly, Mr. President, 
because this idea was expressed by you in several instances, 
whether you seriously think that the social changes which are 
happening in the world today are the result of actions in which 
Moscow has its hands? I would like to remind you of one thing. 
You know, in France when the bourgeois revolution won, the 
aristocratic Europe accused France of every mortal sin, When 
the October revolution won, all the worid of the rich condemned 
that revolution. But this revolution won! You mentioned that a 
Marxist came to power in British Guiana. Do you think that events 
occurred there according to our instructions? Of course, we 
can’t give you any assurances that there won't be social changes 
in the world, although you will call it the result of the ‘‘hands”’ 
of Moscow. 

THE PRESIDENT: Let me say, as | indicated, if the people 
of these countries make a free choice, that they prefer the 
communist or socialist or any other kind of system, then the 
United States and the people of the United States accept that. That 
is why I gave the example of British Guiana. But of course | do 
not hold and I do not say that the Soviet Union is responsible for 
all the changes that are coming in the world. For example, since 
the end of World War II, the British Empire has been turned into 
independent states, I think 15 of them, The French community 
has been turned into 21 independent states. There are many 
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changes in the world, Western Europe has joinedcloser together 
in the Common Market. These are not the result of the com- 
munists’ efforts. There are many changes, as I have said, 
throughout the world. People want to live in different ways. That 
is what we want, also. If they have a fair opportunity to make 
a choice, if they choose to support communism, we accept that. 
What we object to is the attempt to impose communism by force, 
or a situation where once a people may have fallen under com- 
munism, the communists do not give them a fair opportunity to 
make another choice. 

We had been under the impression that the Yalta Agreement 
and the Potsdam Agreement provided for a free choice for the 
peoples of Eastern Europe. They do not, in our opinion, today, 
have a free choice. You may argue that they may want to live 
under communism, but if they do not, they are not given the 
opportunity to change. 

We believe that if the Soviet Union -- without attempting to 
impose the communist system -- will permit the people of the 
world to live as they wish to live, relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States will then be very satisfactory, and 
our two peoples, which now live in danger, will be able to live 
in peace and with a greatly increased standard of living. And 
I believe we have such vast economic opportunities now in both 
of our countries that we should consider how we can get along, 
and not attempt to impose our views, one on the other or on 
anyone else. 

ADZHUBEI: Of course, Mr. President, I did not expect in 
such a short period of time I would succeed in converting you 
to another belief -- just as you did not expect to convert me. You 
have talked with our Chairman, the First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and he 
did not succeed in convincing you, nor did he try todo so, This, 
as you know, is a matter of personal outlook. One man may 
consider certain elections to be free, while another would consider 
those elections non-democratic, For example, in a number of 
countries of Latin America, great revolutionary changes are taking 
place. For a long period of time you considered that Trujillo 
was elected in a democratic way. You have been saying the same 
about the regime of the ShahofIranas well. But let us not engage 
in an argument and let us turn to the next question. 


DISARMAMENT, BERLIN QUESTION 


ADZHUBEI: Mr. President, may I ask you the following 
question? It is well known that the Soviet government has de- 
clared its readiness to accept any proposal of the Western powers 
on international control and inspection, if agreement on general 
and complete disarmament is reached. At the same time, the 
Soviet government does not exclude the possibility of reaching 
agreement on a number of measures which may decrease the 
danger of war and which could be effected in the nearest future. 
Such proposals are, for instance, the proposals on the freezing 
of military budgets, renunciation of the use of nuclear weapons, 
the conclusion of a non-aggression pact between NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact countries, withdrawal of foreign troops from the 
territories of other countries, the establishment of a nuclear 
free zone, or measures against the danger of surprise attack. 
What, in your views, are the prospects of general and complete 
disarmament, and of decreasing international tensions? 

THE PRESIDENT: Inasmuch as the Soviet Union and the 
United States agreed in the declarationof principles in September, 
at the end of the McCloy-Zorin talks, on the goal of general and 
complete disarmament, the problem now becomes an attempt to 
implement that goal, stage by stage. The Soviet Union and the 
United States have a basic disagreement which must be resolved 
on this question. We believe that there must be adequate inspec- 
tion, to make sure that each side is disarming and staying in 
accordance with the agreements which they make, The Soviet 
Union has stated that it will permit us, or the international body, 
to inspect those weapons which are destroyed but will not permit 
us to carry out an inspection to see what weapons remain, One 
side could destroy a hundred bombers but still have a thousand 
or two thousand bombers left. If you are really going to provide 
for orderly disarmament, it seems to me you have to inspect 
not only those weapons which have been destroyed, but also these 
weapons that remain, Otherwise we do not have any guarantee 
of security for either side. If we can agree to an effective 
inspection system so that each country can know that the other 
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is living up to its agreement, then, in my opinion, we can move 
into general and complete disarmament. 

That is why I thought it so vitally important that we make an 
agreement on cessation of nuclear testing as the first step, and 
then proceed step by step through atomic weapons,through missiles, 
through the level of ground forces, the Navy, and all the rest. If 
we can get agreement on that, then we can move toward general 
and complete disarmament. 

I think it would be helpful it NATO and the Warsaw pact 
engaged in a commitment to live in peace with each other. | 
certainly believe we should take every conceivable step to prevent 
surprise attack. I believe that if the relations between our 
countries can be normalized, there will be less military buildup 
on both sides, but we cannot now withdraw our troops from Europe, 
way back across the Atlantic Ocean, when you merely withdraw 
your troops to the Soviet Union which is only a few hundred 
miles away. That is why we need some understanding of what is 
going to be the situation in Berlin and in Germany. And that is 
why I hope negotiations will take place between our governments 
quickly and will come to a successful conclusion. 

The statement has been made on many occasions that we 
object to the signing of a peace treaty, that we regard that as 
a belligerent act. That is not the point. It is our view that the 
statement which the four powers made at Geneva in 1955 provid- 
ing for the reunification of Germany represents the soundest 
policy. To divide a country, to divide a city, to put up a wall in 
a city, we believe, only increase’ tensions rather than diminish 
them. And we believe that, if the German people were permitted 
to be reunified, adequate steps could be takento protect the secu- 
rity of all involved. 

Now we recognize that today the Soviet Union does not intend 
to permit reunification, and that as long as the Soviet Union has 
that policy, Germany will not be reunified. The question now is 
whether the Soviet Union will sign a treaty with the East German 
authorities which will increase tension rather than diminish it. 
As I said in my speech at the United Nations, we recognize that 
the Soviet Union can sign anytreaty it wishes with the East German 
authorities. What we find to be so dangerous, however, is the 
claim that that treaty will deny us our rights in West Berlin, 
rights which we won through the war, rights which were agreed to 
by the Soviet Union, the United States, Britain and France at the 
conclusion of the war, and which we believe should be continued. 
But if you sign a treaty with East Germany and those rights are 
subject to the wishes of the East German authorities, it seems to 
me that that is going to increase tension. If the Soviet Union 
attempts in that treaty to turn over jurisdiction over West Berlin 
to the East German authorities, against the wishes of the people 
of West Berlin -- if the lines of communication and access, from 
West Berlin to the outside world and the West, are completely 
under the control of East German authorities to cut any time they 
so wish -- then this treaty does not bring peace, it only increases 
the danger. 

Now I am hopeful that, in the conversations and negotiations 
which we hope to have with the Soviet Union, assurances will be 
given which will permit us to continue to exercise the rights 
which we now have in West Berlin, as a result of the existing 
four power agreement, and will permit free access in and out of 
the city. We do not want to stay in West Berlin if the people 
there do not want us to stay, But they want us to stay. When they 
decide that they don’t want us, we will leave. But as long as they 
wish us to stay, it seems to me that the rights which are ours 
by agreement should be maintained, I am hopeful that the Soviet 
Union will agree with this, and in particular will agree to permit 
supplies and people to move in and out of West Berlin freely. 
Then we can in my opinion, reach a peaceful settlement in the 
center of Europe, and if we can reach an agreement on this ques- 
tion, then I believe our relations will greatly improve. 


RECOGNITION OF EAST GERMANY 


ADZHUBEI: You just answered the question I was going to 
ask, But I cannot agree with you. I am not a specialist in the 
field of disarmament, but as I understand it, the McCloy-Zorin 
agreement was a very important step forward, and we hope that 
the efforts by specialists who will be authorized by our govern- 
ments will lead to better results. And now a few words about 
Germany. If I understood correctly the translation, I have heard 
a very unrealistic term. I have in mind the term ‘‘East German 
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authorities’’. It would be more pleasant to hear ‘‘government of 
the German Democratic Republic’’. You don’t like the German 
Democratic Republic. We don’t like the Federal Republic of 
Germany, but we have diplomatic relations with the FRG, we 
have very good trade relations with it. Thus, we are realists. If 
the government of the United States were not saying ‘‘East German 
authorities’’ but were to say ‘‘government of theGDR’’, that would 
be very good and realistic. 

And now a second point. We would like to sign a peace treaty 
together with our World War Ilallies, and we hope that it will be 
so. It would be a great happiness not only for our government 
but also for our people. Nobody intends to turn West Berlin 
over to East Germany. That does not make sense, There is the 
GDR and there is the FRG with its capitalist system, Let’s sign 
a peace treaty and let us guarantee freedom for West Berlin by 
every means -- by troops of the four powers, by United Nations 
troops -- and let’s thus guarantee its rights. But this is a problem 
for future negotiation. Now a few words about access to West 
Berlin. Why complicate such a simple problem? Communication 
to West Berlin runs over 100 miles through the territory of the 
German Democratic Republic. Ifoneneedstovisit West Berlin, if 
it is necessary to send people, food or other goods there, then it 
is very elementary to ask permission for that of the government 
of the GDR. Sometimes I feel -- and I am saying this to you very 
frankly -- that some evil people, are attempting to complicate 
simple things and thus are deliberately creating tension. Yester- 
day, when I was talking with your closest advisers, | gave this 
example: if a man has his nervous system extremely strained, 
he is irritated by every noise, every sound and everything is taken 
by him very suspiciously. Such a man can create much trouble. 
We hope that the negotiations which will take place in the near 
future, will be objective, realistic, and will be conducted in an 
atmosphere of complete calm, 

THE PRESIDENT: May I just make one brief response? All 
Berlin was put under four power authority by the agreements at 
Potsdam, East Berlin, which was under the immediate authority 
of the Soviet Union, has now been turned over to East Germany in 
violation of those agreements. It is no longer effectively under 
four-power control. And now the Soviet Union seeks to place 
Soviet troops in West Berlin. It does not suggest that the troops of 
the other three powers be placed in East Berlin. In other words, 
the Soviet Union now seeks to share inthe control of West Berlin. 
That is the first point that is in question. The second is this 
question of the rights of access in crossing East Germany. As 
I gather it, you would give the East German authorities -- you 
say East German government -- the power to interfere with that 
traffic. It is stated that they would not do so, but we have no 
assurances in Mr, Ulbricht’s statements which vary from week to 
week. In my opinion, if such an agreement is signed, if our 
rights on the communication lines between the West and West 
Berlin -- which are now governed by the Soviet Union -- are 
turned over to the East German authorities, and if the East 
Germans should interfere with that right of access, for one reason 
or another, then this would provide for heightened tension, the 
Soviet Union might come to the support of East Germany and 
we would find ourselves, instead of having settled this now, once 
more face to face. 

The reason why we have been reluctant to recognize East 
Germany as a sovereign power is that we do not recognize the 
division of Germany. In our opinion the German people wish to 
have one united country. If the Soviet Union had lost the war, 
the Soviet people themselves would object to a line being drawn 
through Moscow and the entire country. If we had been defeated 
in war, we wouldn't like to havea line drawn down the Mississippi 
River. The Germans want to be united. I think it should be 
possible to provide for that under conditions which will protect the 
interests of all concerned. But the Soviet Union believes that it 
is more in their interest to keep Germany divided. 

Now the question is -- given that decision -- can we provide 
for the protection of our rights in West Berlin, which were agreed 
to in 1945 by the Soviet Union, so that this is not a continuing 
crisis? In attempting to work out a solution of the problems 
which came about as a result of World War II, we don’t want to 
increase the chances of World War III. All we wish to do is 
maintain a very limited -- and they are a very limited number of 
troops of the three powers in West Berlin and to have, for example, 
an international administration on the Autobahn so that goods and 
people can move freely in and out, Then we can have peace in 
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this area for years. But if East Germany is going to exercise 
the right of authority over that access, we are going to have con- 
tinued tension there -- and I simply do not see, given the strong 
interests of both of us in having peace in this part of Europe, why 
that is a wise decision. I am hopeful instead that the negotiations 
which we are anxious to see take place will bring about an agree- 
ment on this area which will recognize fairly the interests of all. 


WEST GERMAN ARMAMENT 


ADZHUBEI: Mr. President, since I’m talking to you ina 
very frank and friendly manner, I would like to ask you to imagine, 
at least for amoment, the following impossible thing. Imagine that 
you were an officer, a veteran of the Soviet Navy, who fought in 
World War II. You wonthe war, and then the very events occurred 
which are now taking place. One of the parts of Germany -- the 
Federal Republic of Germany -- does not recognize the border 
which has been established after the war. It is again building 
up its armed forces. The Chancellor of that country goes to the 
United States to talk to the President ofthe United States and they 
have secret talks. The spirit of revanchism is very high in that 
part of Germany. What would your attitude be toward this, if 
you were a veteran of the Soviet Navy? 

THE PRESIDENT: If I were a Soviet veteran, I would see that 
West Germany now has only 9 divisions, whichis a fraction of the 
Soviet forces. Nine divisions. It has no nuclear weapons of its 
own, It has a very small Air Force -- almost no Navy, | think 
perhaps two or three submarines. So it is not a military threat. 
Its nine divisions are under the international control of NATO, and 
subject to the command of the NATO organization, which is made 
up of 15 countries of Europe which altogether have, in West 
Germany now, about 22 or 23 divisions -- about the same number 
as the Soviet divisions in East Germany. So that | do not see that 
this country represents a military threat now to the Soviet Union, 
even though I recognize how bitter was the struggle in World War II 
-- in the same way that Japan today represents no threat to the 
United States, even though twenty years agothere were four years 
of war in the Pacific against the Japanese. The power of countries 
changes -- weapons change -- science changes -- without missiles, 
without nuclear capability, with very few divisions today, | don’t 
believe West Germany is a military threat. 

Then I would look at the power of the United States, and I would 
look at the power of the Soviet Union, and I would say that the 
important thing is for the Soviet Union and the United States not 
to get into a war, which would destroy both of our systems. So 
as a Soviet veteran, I would want the Soviet Union to reach an 
agreement with the United States which recognizes the interests 
and the commitments of the United States, as well as our own, and 
not attempt to enforce single-handedly a new situation upon the 
United States which would be against previous commitments we 
had made. The Soviet Union made a commitment in regard to 
Berlin in 1945, Germany today is divided, Germany today is not 
a threat to the Soviet Union militarily. 

The important thing is to attempt to reach an accord which 
recognizes the interests of all; and I believe that can be done 
with respect to Germany. I recognize that there are going to be 
two Germanies as long as the Soviet Union believes that that is 
in her interest. The problem now is to make sure that, in any 
treaty which the Soviet Union reaches with East Germany, the 
rights of the other powers are recognized in Berlin. That's all 
we're talking about. We are not talking about encouraging 
revanchism, building a great German military machine, or anything 
else you mention, In any peace treaty which is signed with East 
Germany, there must be a recognition of the rights of the United 
States and the other powers. 

Now that does not seem to me to be a threat in any way to 
the security of the Soviet Union. That does not provide for any 
increase in the Western military forces, which are rather limited 
there, I think we could have peace in this century in Central 
Europe if we can reach an accord over West Berlin. To pursue 
another course in the name of ending World War II -- a course 
which threatens to increase the chance of World War Ill -- repre- 
sents a wholly unwise policy, for you and for us. 

So, if I were a Soviet officer and wanted peace, I would think 
peace can be won and my country’s security can be assured. The 
Soviet Union is a strong military power. It has great nuclear 
capacity. It has missiles, planes -- it has a great number of 
divisions -- it has countries associated with it. No one is ever 
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going to invade the Soviet Union again. There is no military power 
that can do that. The problem isto make an agreement which will 
permit us to have our interests recognized, as well as yours. 
That should not be beyond the capacity of us both. 


Chairman Khrushchev did not, nor did I, make the arrange- 
ments in 1945 in regard to Berlin. Our responsibility, given the 
situation which is a difficult one, is to bring about peace, and I 
believe it can be done. 

In short, I 1 were a Soviet naval officer, I would feel that the 
security of the Soviet Union was well protected, and that the 
important thing now is to reach an accord with the United States, 
our ally during that second war. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


ADZHUBEI: Mr. President, | am about to finish. Of course, 
you answered this question not as a veteran of the Soviet armed 
forces but as President of the United States, and that is quite 
natural, However, as | understsnd you, Mr. President, you are 
against West Germany’s having nuclear weapons at her disposal, 
or in any degree of control over such weapons? 

THE PRESIDENT: The United States, as amatter of national 
policy, as I said at the United Nations, will not give nuclear weap- 
ons to any country, and I would be extremely reluctant to see 
West Germany acquire a nuclear capacity of its own. Chancellor 
Adenauer stated that they would not, in 1954, That is still the 
policy of that government, and I think that is the wise policy. 


GERMAN MILITARY POWER 


ADZHUBEI: But you know perfectly well that many top posts 
in NATO are occupied by German generals, and you know that 
Europe is very far from the United States. Don’t you think that 
at some point it might happen that German generals might 
become too influential in NATO? 

THE PRESIDENT: That is why I believe it to be so important 
to stress the West German army isintegratedin NATO, NATO is 
now commanded by an American; and, in my judgment, as long 
as German forces are integrated in NATO -- and NATO is under 
the control of the 15 NATO countries, none of which wants another 
war -- there is security for all. And I think that will continue. 

Now if this situation changed, if Germany developed an atomic 
capability of its own, if it developed many missiles, or a strong 
national army that threatened war, then I would understand your 
concern, and I would share it. After all, we have had two wars 
in Europe, as well as you. But the situation today, and the situation 
for the future, is as I have described it. If it changed, then it 
would seem to me appropriate for the United States and the Soviet 


Union and others to consider the situation at that time. But it 
is not that way now, so why take the risk of having the United 
States, which is a powerful country, and the Soviet Union, which 
is also powerful, getting into difficulty with each other, when there 
is no real threat in Europe to you or to us, I think that we should 
look at things as they are in 1961, 

You have stated that you are realists, This is not 1939, 1940 
or 1941, Look what has happened. As I said, in the Far East, 
Japan’s strength was entirely different in those years, China’s 
power was also entirely different. Countries change. Situations 
change. And we have to be realistic enough to see where the real 
danger lies. The real danger today is the fact that both of us 
possess in our nuclear stockpiles the means to impose great 
devastation upon each other -- and we are the ones that have the 
most to lose from war. 

Therefore I think, if we look at it realistically, we should be 
able to reach an accord which protects the interests of our two 
great countries, and permits us both to go ahead with increasing 
our standard of living and meeting other problems. In the United 
States in the last 14 years our living standard has increased 40 
percent. In the Soviet Union it has gone up sharply. Nobody can 
benefit more from peace than the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

I would hope that rather than attempting totalk about conditions 
in Germany as they were twenty years ago, we would look at them 
as they are today. We have had peace, really, in Europe for 15 
years. The problem now is to see if we can reach a negotiation 
which can settle this matter for another 15 years. Nobody knows 
what is going to happen in the world over the long run, but at 
least we ought to be able to settle this matter of Berlin and 
Germany. 

ADZHUBEI: I thank you for your attention and this time that 
I took from your weekend rest. 

THE PRESIDENT: I appreciate very much your giving me, 
as President, this opportunity to talk to the people of the Soviet 
Union, and your courtesy in coming here, I want to emphasize 
that to the people of this countrythere is nothing that would satisfy 
them more than to see the two countries live at peace, and the 
people of the two countries enjoying a steadily increasing standard 
of living. I was in the Soviet Union as a student in 1939, and I 
understand that there have been many changes, and that the stand- 
ard of living ofthe people is rising. The standards of the people of 
the United States have also risen. Iam hopeful that this interview 
will contribute in some degree to better understanding and to 
peace, For, I repeat again, our two peoples have the most to 
gain from peace. 

ADZHUBEI: Thank you Mr, President. 


~ . * 


TRANSCRIPT OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S NOV. 29 PRESS CONFERENCE 


Following is the complete transcript of President Kennedy’s Nov. 29 press 
conference, the 19th of his term, held 19 days after the 18th: (Weekly Report 
p. 1842) 


THE PRESIDENT: Good morning. Are there any questions? 
WARSHIPS OFF DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Q. Mr. President, last week we had a show of force off the 
Dominican Republic, Under what circumstances would these ships 
and men actually have gone into action and is this an indication 
of policy in the Hemisphere with U.S. forces to be used to knock 
out any attempt by Castro, for instance, to overthrow an existing 
government? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, the United States forces which 
remained in international waters were there because there was 
some feeiing that steps might be taken in the Dominican Republic 
which would end any hope that a democratic solution could be 
achieved. Because events in the Dominican Republic proceeded 
in the way they did, the United States forces have been gradually 
withdrawn, and it is our hope that asa result of the conversations 
now going on in the Dominican Republic, we can make progress 
toward achieving a result that will permit the Dominican people 
to control their own destiny. 
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As to the broader question, we would of course be concerned, 
and have responsibilities as a member of the Organization of 
American States if actions were taken by one state against another 
state, through the use of force. We would be most concerned about 
that, whatever its source, and particularlyifits source came from 
the one you clescribed. 


TRIP OUTSIDE U.S, 


Q. Mr. President, do you plan a trip out of the country any 
time before the first of the year? 
THE PRESIDENT: We have not finalized any plans. 


VIET NAM REFORMS 


Q. Mr. President, the government controlled press in South 
Viet Nam is attacking the United States now, apparently because 
we are asking for politcal reforms in exchange for our military 
and economic assistance, I wonder if this is jeopardizing our 
efforts to stop Communism there, and if you can throw any light 
on this situation for us. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, there have been stories in the press 
there that have been critical of the United States, and of course 
there have been stories in the United States press which may in 
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some cases bear adifferent relationship to the government than the 
press in Saigon does to its government, but nevertheless, | 
have suggested that the steps which are being taken within Viet 
Nam on account of the Communist threat have not been sufficient. 

Of course, our ambition is to permit the Vietnamese people 
to control their destiny, and we are attempting to work with the 
Government and encourage steps which will increase the sense 
of commitment by the people of Viet Nam to the struggle. The 
steps are bound to be subject to discussion and controversy, and 
we are going to continue to have our conversations with the Viet- 
namese government, 


IZVESTIA INTERVIEW 


Q. What significance do you see in the fact that the Soviet 
government at this time permitted you to speak to the Russian 

ple? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I welcome it. We had expressed -- 
Mr. Salinger had, and | think other newspapertnen in the United 
States had expressed their concern that Mr. Khrushchev had been 
interviewed at some length by three or four American newspaper- 
men, and all of his views were carried in full in the Western 
World, particularly in the United States, and nosimilar opportunity 
had been given to the President of the United States or any other 
American leaders. This view was presented with vigor to the 
Soviet representatives and I am delighted that they decided to 
give us that opportunity. 


VISIT TO SOVIET UNION 


Q. Mr. President, when Mr. Khrushchev visited this country 
a couple of years ago, he had quite a number of chances to speak 
to the American people on virtually allofour American television 
and newspapers. Would you welcome personally to speak to 
the Russian people in Russia? 

THE PRESIDENT: I would think that Mr. Khrushchev came 
on the invitation of the President of the United States and was a 
guest of the United States. I have not been given a similar invita- 
tion. I think that the important thing now is to attempt to work out 
a solution to the difficult problems which disturb our relations. 

The interview mentioned Germany, Berlin. There are prob- 
lems in Southeast Asia, Thatis the is umediate task. I think that 
probably they hold that view, too, in regard to any visit by the 
President of the United States. There are important problems 
that must be solved before such a visit would be rewarding on 
either side. No such invitation has been extended. 


FINLAND ELECTIONS 


Q. In your interview with the Izvestia reporter, you said 
what we objected to was the deprivation of a political choice, and 
I wonder if you can discuss with us how this criterion would apply 
to Finland where, apparently, the only anti-Soviet candidate and 
opponent to President Kekkonen has been pressured to retiring 
from the race, 

THE PRESIDENT: I think the general thesis which I ex- 
pressed on Saturday stands. ‘Vat we desire is that the people 
of these countries will have « free choice. If they choose to 
follow under a condition of freedom, as | have said, with suffi- 
cient opportunity for alternative views to be presented, then we 
accept that. We would feel, also, of course, that if they should 
choose the Communist system, then theyshould also be given the 
opportunity at another date to make another choice, That is what 
we regard as freedom. 

That is not the view that has been held by the Soviet Union. 
I would prefer to make that as a general statement rather than 
apply it to any particular country because some countries are 
having difficulties, and I am not sure any statement we might 
make at this time would be of assistance to them. 


WOMEN REPORTERS 


Q. Mr. President, you and your wife and other members 
of your family have declined to go to private clubs and other 
functions, even benefits of churches, where there was racial 
segregation, 

I wonder if you don’t think it is simply fair if the President 
of the United States, members of the Cabinet, U.S. officers and 
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others should decline to speak and participate, also, at functions 
where women newspaper reporters are barred. 

THE PRESIDENT: I feel I have many responsibilities and 
the press has less. I would think that the press should deal with 
that problem, I think it would be most appropriate if the members 
of the Press Club had a meeting and permitted you to come and 
present your views to them. (Laughter) 

I will say, as we are expected, as President, to comment on 
everything, I will say that in my judgment, that when an official 
visitor comes to speak to the Press Club that all working re- 
porters should be permitted in on a basis of equality. That is 
not a social occasion but a working occasion. That happens to 
be my personal view and the members ofthe Press Club will have 
to decide it the way they want. They are entitled to have any 
arrangement they want on social occasions, 

I would think when there is an official visitor here as 
the guest of the people of the United States and there is a meet- 
ing, that all reporters should be welcome on the basis of 
equality. I am not a member of the Press Club, but an honorary 
member, but I give my view as an honorary member and not as 
President of the United States. 


NATO, WARSAW PACT TREATY 


Q. Mr. President, yesterday you spoke of the possibility 
of a commitment to peace between NATO and the Warsaw Pact. 
Senator Mansfield, early this month, also suggested an explora- 
tory meeting between the members of these two pacts to attempt 
to work out a better understanding between them. 

Are these two ideas, yours and Senator Mansfield’s, in the 
same vein and do you envisage such a meeting? 

THE PRESIDENT: As I stated, as we stated at the time of the 
visit of Chancellor Adenauer, we hoped negotiations would take 
place in regard to Berlin and Germany. Of course, this is a 
question which would be related to that. At that time we would 
attempt to improve the relations between the NATO and Warsaw 
Pact countries. 

I think there are some differences in the view expressed by 
Senator Mansfield and by me, but the purpose was the same, to 
provide a lessening of tensions between the two blocs and to im- 
prove their relations, | think that the details could best be worked 
out in negotiations, but we can not have, of course, an increase 
in harmony between the two blocs until we have come to some 
negotiated and mutually satisfactory agreement in regard to 
Berlin znd Germany. After we have done that, then such an 
arrangement would be meaningful. 


BERLIN AUTOBAHN 


Q. Mr. President, could you tell us what you had in mind 
when you suggested in your interview with Mr. Adzhubei the 
creation of an international administration on the Autobahn to 
Berlin. 

THE PRESIDENT: I would think that -- what I am anxious 
to do is to work out some system which will permit freedom of 
access for the people of West Berlin without constant pressures 
and without harassments which endanger their freedom and which 
increase the tension between the countries. 

One of the suggestions which has been considered is to 
provide some international authority which will control traffic 
in the Autobahn and, therefore, guarantee its free movement. | 
think we would have to wait until negotiations began between the 
Soviet Union and the Western powers before any precise suggestion 
in regard to this kind of control might be performed. 

Q. May I ask a subordinate question, please. Does this 
contemplate international control under the United Nations or 
something apart from the UN? 

THE PRESIDENT: The details, I would think, of what kind 
of international authority might be arranged could be, I think would 
be better a subject for the negotiations, and there could be many 
different forms that it would take, four power, UN or some other 
body, but it must be one of course which is acceptable to both 
sides. That would be difficult to achieve but I believe would be 
one of the chief points in any negotiation. 


BUDGET CUTS 


Q. Mr. President, Congressman Fogarty has criticized as 
a devastating blow to major areas of medical research, the recent 
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cut of $60 million by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare from the budget of the National Institutes of Health. 

Also, in the name of economy, the Atomic Energy Commission 
has announced curtailment of its reactor program. 

Would you comment on this, and is any consideration being 
given to restoring these cuts? 

THE PRESIDENT: Whenever we have a cut, every one wants 
economy, and whenever any cut is made, of course, there are 
always complaints about it. The fact of the matter is that we 
substantially increased over the Eisenhower budget, the arnount 
that we requested for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, including research, including support of the health insti- 
tues. The House of Representatives increased our request and the 
Senate substantially increased it. 

Now, the figure which Mr. Ribicoff cut to was, I believe, 
several million dollars above the figure that the House of Repre- 
sentatives themselves passed, and the fact of the matter is that 
the figure as it now stands in the area of HEW, cancer research 
and others, is 25 percent now above what it was a year ago. So 
that I think that we have funded these programs adequately, and we 
would spend additional funds if we felt they could be usefully 
spent, and this matter has been very carefully examined, and 
let me reiterate, the amount of money being spent is 25 percent 
above what was spent last year and it is above what was recom- 
mended by the House of Representatives as well as being now 
above what we recommended in our budget, which was substan- 
tially above what President Eisenhower recommended in his budget. 


STATE DEPARTMENT CHANGES 


Q. Mr. President, could you discuss the recent personnel 
changes in your Administration, the reasons behind them? 

THE PRESIDENT: The question was, would I discuss the 
recent personnel changes in our Administration, and the reasons 
behind them. I think the first sentence of our announcement on 
Sunday which said that we thought the changes provide a better 
matching of the men with their tasks and responsibilities explains 
the change. One of the problems of course is that our attention 
is focused today on particularly Western Europe, Berlin, Germany 
the common market, and the Soviet and even bloc tensions with 
the NATO alliance and the United States. We are of course also 
bearing a heavy responsibility and we are extremely concerned 
with the course of events in South America, Africa, Middle East 
and Asia. 

Mr. Bowles has traveled a good deal into these areas, before 
and after becoming Under Secretary, and he is now going to 
devote his entire time toour problems and policies in those areas, 
and I believe it is a much more effective use of his extreme!y 
obvious talents to use him in this area, rather than using him in 
the area of day to day administration in the Department of State. 

I regard this, as I have said, as an increased opportunity for 
Mr. Bowles, and I think itis vitally important to the United States. 
We don’t want to become so concerned about the problems we 
face in Western Europe that we ignore the tremendous respon- 
sibilities and opportunities that are before the free world in 
these important sections of the world, so that I am encouraged by 
the changes and I am grateful to Mr. Bowles for taking on that 
assignment. I think he can render a real service as he has in the 
past and I am also grateful to Governor Harriman for, after 
holding probably as many important jobs as any American in our 
history with the possible exception of John Quincy Adams, now 
taking on the job of Assistant Secretary for the Far East. 


RESERVISTS COMPLAINTS 


Q. Mr. President, there are reports that the morale among 
the Reservists who have been called up is bad. They claim they 
don’t have, many of them say they have nothing to do, the equip- 
ment is inadequate. Do you care to comment? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I have seen the newspaper stories. 
There is not any doubt that any newspaper can go out and inter- 
view a man who has been called up. Their lives are disturbed. 
Many of them are older. They all have jobs, For most of them, 
it is a heavy sacrifice. We are not at war. They go to camps 
which have perhaps been newly opened or where the equipment 
may not be immediately available. They are bound to be unhappy. 
I have seen the stories in some cases where newspapers have 
reported that the Department of Defense has determined to keep 
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these people in for more than a year. When it was proved that 
story was wholly wrong, they write that the Pentagon has changed 
their mind and sent their reporters around to examine and 
interview service men and build up the sense that Americans are 
not ready to serve their country. 

Let me make it very clear, the reason why we called these 
men. The reason we called these men is that there is a direct 
clash of interest in a major area which is Berlin and West 
Germany. There also is increased tension in Viet Nam. When 
we came into office, we did not feel that there was sufficient 
strength in our conventional forces of the 14 army divisions with 
three training divisions. The United States has commitments 
all around the world. While we rely on our nuclear weapons, we 
also as I have said, have a choice between humiliation and a 
holocaust. Therefore, we believe calling these men up and their 
willingness to serve increased the chance of maintaining the 
peace. There are countries where leaders have talked very strong- 
ly about standing firm in various areas, but do not have the military 
force to support that statement. We requireit. The United States 
is the strongest power and the leader of the free world, and as 
such we must have the power to make our commitments good. 
These man who may be serving in a very cold and windy camp in 
Fort Lewis, Washington, are rendering the same kind of service 
to our country as an airplane standing at 15 minute alert at a 
SAC base in Omaha is serving. Wecallthem in to prevent a war, 
not to fight a war. If our efforts to hold a peace should fail, they 
would be used in a more direct way. Their function today is to 
indicate that the United States is serious about its commitments; 
that it means to meet its commitments, It wants to negotiate a 
peaceful settlement if it can, but it does not propose to sur- 
render. 

Therefore, I would propose any serviceman sittingina camp, 
however unsatisfactory it can be, and I know how unsatisfactory 
it is, will recognize that he is contributing to the security of 
his family in a most direct way. In these days when weapons are 
so terrible, the important thing is to maintain the peace, and they 
are helping to do it. I think it is up to us to make sure that they 
do get the equipment, It is up to us to make sure their training 
is useful. As I have said, we have sent the Inspector General out 
to Washington to look at the camp and talk to the people involved. 
But I do think it would be well for us all to recognize that in the 
first place, these men are not going tobe kept longer than a year. 
There has never been such a proposal in the Pentagon that | 
have ever heard, newspaper reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing. This has never been suggested. 

Secondly, it is our hope to get these men out before their 
12 months period. 

Third, these men were called in at the request of the 
Administration and with the approval of the Congress which gave 
us the authorization to call them. In my opinion they are render- 
ing a valuable function. We are going to get them out as quickly 
as we can, But they aredoinga service and I hope they recognize 
it, and I hope all of us who are in a position to communicate 
will explain to them and their families how important their service 
is today. 


CHIMP ORBIT 


Q. Mr. President -- 

THE PRESIDENT: This chimpanzee who was flying in space 
took off at 10:08. He reports everything going perfectly and 
working well, (Laughter) 


WESTERN READINESS 


Q. Mr. President, now that you have met with Chancellor 
Adenauer, and the British Prime Minister Macmillanhas met with 
President DeGaulle, can you give us your view, sir, of the present 
state of western readiness for negotiations on Berlin? 

THE PRESIDENT: There is one more step to be taken in 
that series of meetings, and that is the meeting between Chancellor 
Adenauer and General DeGaulle which was supposed to take place 
this week but has been delayed a week because of the Chancellor’s 
cold, but will take place before the meeting of the Foreign Minis- 
ters of NATO. At that time we should be able to answer more 
precisely. 
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TRIP ABROAD 


Q. Mr. President, could you clarify your rather mystifying 
remark about a possible trip abroad? Are you thinking of going 
to the NATO meeting in December? 

THE PRESIDENT: No, I am not, 

Q. Could you tell us anything more about it? 

THE PRESIDENT: I will as soon as we have made a decision 
about whether such a trip would be useful, but I am not thinking 
about going to NATO, I don’t mean to be at all unresponsive, but 
the trip has not been -- a trip has not been definitely arranged 
and until it is, it depends on circumstances which may develop 
in the future, and therefore really it is about the status that I 
suggested. 


COMMUNITY FALLOUT SHELTERS 


Q. Mr. President, in attempts to clarify your civil defense 
policy, it has been reported that you favor community shelters 
and fallout shelters over the private shelters. If this is so, could 
you give us some of your reasoning behind that move? 

THE PRESIDENT: We have never thought that the Govern- 
ment could engage in a task of building shelters in each home 
because it would be a diversion of our resources, and would 
vitally affect our deterrent strength which remains our best 
hope of avoiding a nuclear exchange. So we have stated from the 
beginning, and the decisions made last spring and summer in 
regard to the markings of available shelters, emphasize the com- 
munity structure. We have made some decisions in regard to 
federal policy in relation to community shelters last Friday, and 
we are now going to talk to some of the Governors who are 
directly concerned, and involved in this matter, because it re- 
quires cooperation between the Federal Government and the states 
and the communities, so that we will havea program and a budget 
to send to Congress in January. 

The emphasis will be onthe community shelters, and informa- 
tion will be made available to the individual as to what he could 
do with his own home, but the central responsibility, it seems to 
me, is for us to provide community shelters, It seems the most 
effective use of our resources, to provide the best security for 
our people. 


RIGHT-WING EXTREMISTS 


Q. Mr. President, there have been reports of sizeable 
financial contributions to the sort of right-wing extremist groups 
that you criticized last week. Do you regard this as a danger to 
the elective process and will you press in the next session for 
some form of federal financing of elections? 

THE PRESIDENT: As you know we set up a committee to 
provide for federal -- or at leastto reconsider the whole problem 
of financing Presidential elections. That wastheironly responsi- 
bility. There is a committee in the Senate which has examined 
other methods of financing other campaigns. As I understand it, 
what you are referring to is contributions by some individuals 
or groups to right-wing movements and not so much candidates, 
is that correct? 

Q. Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT: As long as they meet the requirements of 
the tax laws, I don’t think that the Federal Government can 
interfere or should interfere with the right of any individual to 
take any position he wants. The only thing we should be concerned 
about is that it does not represent a diversion of funds which 
might be taxable for non-taxable purposes. But that is another 
question and I am sure the Internal Revenue System will examine 
that. But I would not want to interfere with the right of any indi- 
vidual to give his own finances or support to any movement that 
he chooses to do so, providing he comes within the law and the 
present laws of the United States. 


SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY 


Q. Mr. President, the General Assembly last night voted to 
urge all nations to make separate and collective action to force 
South Africa to abandon its racial policy. What specific steps 
would you favor the U.S. taking to implement that resolution? 

THE PRESIDENT: I have not examined the language of the 
Assembly resolution so I am not able to answer that. 
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LEGISLATIVE PRIORITIES 


Q. Mr. President, last year before the session of Congress 
began, you listed domestic and foreign legislation that would be 
“‘must’’ for that session of Congress. Can you at this time list 
your priorities for legislation in the up-coming Congress? 

THE PRESIDENT: No, I think that I should do that in the 
State of the Union address, and we will. Quite obviously, we have 
touched on one of the matters which are of importance, civil 
defense, and I talked previously on this, but another matter is 
medical care for the aged. But the general program should wait, 
I think, until January. 


TRADE POLICY 


Q. Would you clarify one thing? There seems to be confusion 
and conflicting reports about whether you are going to press for 
a more liberal trade policy. Has the decision been made on that 
yet? 

THE PRESIDENT: A preliminary suggestion has been made 
in regard to the matter, yes, and will be announced in January. 
And once again there are some consultations which must be made 
and will be made with the members of Congress who have respon- 
sibility in the area, in the monthof December, and then we will go 
to the Congress in January with our program. 


COMMON MARKET 


Q. Mr. President, Senator Goldwater has indicated his 
Opposition to us becoming associated with the common market. 
Would you comment on that and perhaps sum up for us the possible 
effect the common market might have on the American economy? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. Idon’t know what the word ‘‘asso- 
ciated’’ means in the question, I don’t know any one -- | have not 
heard proposed that the United States should become a member of 
the common market or associated with the common market in the 
sense that the word is ordinarily used, 

What we are concerned about is that we have the power to 
negotiate with the common market to protect our export industry. 
The common market will represent a tremendously important 
market for American production. It is oneof our areas where we 
have concentrated most on in recent years and represents a 
tremendous potential for us in the future, particularly when Great 
Britain joins it. Wewantto, therefore, protect our export market. 
We want to keep the ratio of exports to imports comparable to 
what it is today or perhaps even improve it, because if we are not 
able to export substantially more than we import we are going 
to either have to cut off all assistance to countries abroad or 
begin to withdraw our troops home. We spend nearly three billion 
dollars a year in keeping our bases and troops abroad. That 
represents a three billion dollar drain upon us. The only reason 
we have been able to afford that is that we have a balance of trade 
in our favor of around five billion dollars. 

In addition, we are concerned that American companies who 
are locked out of the common market because of their high tariffs 
will feel that the only way that they can get into the market will 
be through investing in Western Europe, and therefore we will have 
capital leaving which will cost jobs. Every time an American 
firm invests in Europe and builds its company there, it hires 
European workers and not American workers. We believe in the 
free flow of capital. We do not believe in capital exchanging. 
Therefore, we have to have the ability to negotiate with the common 
market so that American goods can enter the market and we will 
not have American capital jumping the wall in order to compete. 
So that this is a matter of great importance to the American 
workers and industry and the American economy. 

_ It is in that, itis because ofthat reason, as well as our desire 
to associate as closely as we can to Europe, which is going to be 
such an important power and force, that we are considering what 
our trade program will be. But if you use the word ‘‘associate’’ 
with the common market, or joining the common market, that is 
not an accurate description of our policy. 


GERMAN POLITICAL TIES 
Q. Mr. President, do you favor, and you urge on Chancellor 


Adenauer, closer ties, particularly political ties between the two 
halves of Germany? 
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THE PRESIDENT: No. In answer to your first question, the 
reason I am answering it with some question, is the ‘‘ties’’ at the 
present time, as you know, the East Germans and West Germans 
negotiate with regard to trade. So we have to decide -- and those 
negotiations may continue and we will have a clearer idea of 
what form they will take if we get into a negotiation. Political ties 
could be defined in so many ways that I think unless you would be 
prepared to define it more precisely, I think the wiser thing would 
be to wait until we got into negotiation with the Soviet Union and 
then to determine what these relationships would be. 

I think my interview on Saturday indicated my general view 
of the Federal Republic and its actions in the future. 


COTTON TEXTILE DUTIES 


Q. Mr. President, you have espoused more liberal trade 
barriers. Yet, the other day, you put machinery in motion that 
could result in a higher import duty on cotton textiles. I under- 
stand the Japanese have protested. Howdo you square your policy 
on lowering trade barriers? 

THE PRESIDENT: I square it in an attempt to achieve a 
balance which serves the interest of the United States in those 
countries which are involved around the world. I will point out 
that the United States does sell cotton at a price which is vastly 
lower than an American manufacturer can buy it for. We sell at 
the world price which represents a contribution by the United 
States to each pound or bale of cotton which is sold abroad which 
permits a manufacturer in a country around the world to buy their 
cotton at a much lower price than our manufacturers, which puts 
our manufacturers at a competitive disadvantage. We do that 
for obvious reasons, But we have to try to balance off those 
burdens. 


1949 CHINA SPEECH 


Q. Mr. President, a Republican Congressman making answer 
to your speech in Los Angeles in which you criticized extremist 
groups went back to 1949 and got a speech you made in Salem, 
Massachusetts, in which you reviewed the loss of Mainland China, 
and found in that what he considered inconsistencies. Would you 
care to comment on your view then and now? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. I always have felt that we did not 
make a determined enough effort in the case of China. Given the 
problems we now see, a more determined effort would have been 
visible. I would think that in my speech in 1949 I placed more 
emphasis on personalities than I would today. I would say that 
my view today is more in accordance with the facts than my view 
in 1949, But I have always felt, and I think history will recall it, 
that the change of China from being a country friendly to us to a 
country which is unremittingly hostile effected a very strong 
imbalance of power in the world. While there were -- there is 
still of course room for argument as towhether any United States 
actions would have changed the course of events there, I think a 
greater effort would have been wiser, I said it in 1949. So it is 
not totally nonsense. 


FALLOUT INFORMATION 


Q. Mr. President, earlier you said that information would 
be made available to private citizens as to what they can do indi- 
vidually to protect against fallout. Do you have an opinion as to 
whether individuals should build private shelters or not? 

THE PRESIDENT: I stated that we are going to send out 
a booklet when it is ready. I hope it will be ready the end of 
November. The booklet will reflect the decisions we made in 
November, and | think it will tell them what the federal policy 
will be, what we hope to do, and what each individual can do in 
his own home, which will provide greater assurances if an attack 
should come, I want to emphasize that the best defense still 
remains the American deterrent. But I do think that within each 
individual home that some steps can be taken which are not 
expensive, but which would, if a disaster should strike us, provide 
a greater security, though of course there is no security against 
blast. There is bourd to be, particularly as these new weapons 
increase in power -- there are obvious limits to what any of us 
can do, But in answer to your question, the booklet which will 
be sent out, | hope shortly, will inform each individual what he 
can do within his own home as well as within his community. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 
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LOS ANGELES SPEECH 


Following is a partial text of a Nov. 18 speech by the President at a dinner 
held by the Democratic party of California in the Hollywood Palladium, Los Angeles 


So Governor Brown will be elected Governor of this state 
-- and that is a prophecy which I believe will come true, He will 
be elected to your state because of his record, and because he 
deserves it. 

And what he has been attempting to do in the state, we have 
been attempting to do in the nation’s Capital. We have passed the 
minimum wage of $1.25 an hour, which is little enough. We have 
provided for the largest extension of housing since the 1949 Act -- 
particularly for those who are old. We have attempted to provide 
better protection for those who are older, And I can assure you 
that in January of 1962 this Administration will recommend 
wholeheartedly that we finally pass medical care for the aged, 
which provides them and gives them an opportunity to pay for it 
themselves under Social Security. 

We have made a concentrated effort, and I believe that we 
are on the brink of a major break-through in the comihg years to 
secure fresh water from salt water at competitive prices. Cali- 
fornians are developing resources to provide jobs for their people, 
to educate their children and provide security for their aged, and 
we have also attempted to develop the strength of the United 
States abroad. 

When we came into office, we turned -- of the 14 divisions 
of the United States, three of them were trained divisions, and 
we have turned them into combat divisions, and we have called 
up two of our National Guard -- we have developed five additional 
combat divisions therefore for the United States in the last nine 
months. Now fifty percent ofthe strategic Air Force in the United 
States is on a fifteen-minute alert -- we will have a substantially 
increased number of Polaris submarines by 1963 and 1964 than 
we would have had. 

We have attempted in the field of space -- and there is no 
area, and | say this with complete conviction -- there is no area 
where the United States received a greater setback to its prestige 
as the number one industrial country in the world than in being 
second in the field of space in the Fifties. And while many may 
think that it is foolish to go to the moon, I do not believe that a 
powerful country like the United States, which wishes to demons- 
trate to a watching world that it is first in the field of technology 
and science, which represents so basic an aspiration of so many 
people, I do not believe that we want to permit the Soviet Union 
to dominate space, with all that it might mean to our peace and 
security in the coming years. 

So in the field of national defense, inthe field of space, in-the 
field of our economy growth here at home, which has been over 
ten percent in the last nine months, we have attempted to do in 
Washington what the Democratic Party has always attempted to 
do there, and in California, and that is to move the United States 
forward, 


VOICES OF EXTREMISM 


In recent months I have spoken many times about how difficult 
and dangerous a period it is through which we now move, I would 
like to take this opportunity to say a word about the American 
spirit in this time of trial. 

In the most critical periods of our nation’s history, there have 
always been those on the fringes of our society who have sought 
to escape their own responsibility by finding asimple solution, an 
appealing slogan or a convenient scapegoat. Financial crises 
could be explained by the presence of too many immigrants or 
too few greenbacks. 

War could be attributed to munitions makers or international 
bankers. Peace conferences failed because we were duped by the 
British, or tricked by the French, ordeceived by the Russians, It 
was not the presence of Soviet troops in Eastern Europe that drove 
it to Communism, it was the sell-out at Yalta. It was not a civil 
war that removed China from the Free World, it was treason 
in high places, At times these fanatics have achieved a temporary 
success among those who lack the will or the wisdom to face 
unpleasant facts or unsolved problems. But in time the basic 
good sense and stability of the great American consensus has 
always prevailed. 

Now we are face to face once again with a period of heightened 
peril. The risks are great, the burdens heavy, the problems 
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incapable of swift or lasting solution, And under the strains and 
frustrations imposed by constant tension and harassment, the 
discordant voices of extremism are once again heard in the 
land. Men who are unwilling toface up to the danger from without 
are convinced that the real dang -om within, 

They look suspiciously at tiicix vcighbors and their leaders. 
They call for ‘‘a man on horseback’’ because they do not trust 
the people. They find treason in our churches, in our highest 
court, in our treatment of water. They equate the Democratic 
Party with the welfare state, the welfare state with socialism, 
socialism with communism, They object quite rightly to politics 
intruding on the military -- but they are very anxious for the 
military to engage in their kind of politics. 

But you and I -- most Americans, soldiers and civilians -- 
take a different view of our peril. We know it comes from without, 
not within. It must be met by quiet preparedness, not provocative 
speeches. And the steps taken this year to bolster our defenses -- 
to increase our missile forces, to put more planes on alert, to 
provide more airlift and sealift and ready divisions -- to make 
more certain than ever before that this nation has all the power 
that it will need to deter any attack of any kind -- these steps 
constitute the most effective answer that can be made to those who 
would sow the seeds of doubt and of hate. 

So let us not heed these counsels of fear and suspicion, Let 
us concentrate more on keeping enemy bombers and missiles 
away from our shores, and concentrate less on keeping neighbors 
away from our shelters. Let usdevotemore energy to organizing 
the free and friendly nations of the world, with common trade 
and strategic goals, and devote less energy to organizing armed 
bands of civilian guerrillas that are more likely to supply local 
vigilantes than national vigilance, 

Let our patriotism be reflected in the creation of confidence 
in one another, rather than crusades of suspicion, Let us prove 
we think our country great, by striving to make it greater. And, 
above all, let us remember, however serious the outlook, however 
harsh the task, the one great irreversible trend in the history of 
the world is on the side of liberty -- and we, for all time to come, 
are on the same side. 


OTHER STATEMENTS 


Other recent statements by President Kennedy (for previous statements, see 
p. 1903) 


Nov. 20 -- Executive Order suspending the law limiting 
government work to eight hours in one calendar day in respect 
to laborers and mechanics employed by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 


Nov. 20 -- Appointment of six members to the President’s 
Traffic Safety Council. 
Nov. 22 -- Joint communique at the conclusion of talks with 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of Germany, ‘‘reaffirming their clear 
determination to insure the continuance of a free and vigorous 
life for the population of Berlin’’ and their ultimate goal of 
German reunification. 

Nov. 22 -- Appointment of a 33-member U.S. group to 
cooperate with the United Nations in its five-year Freedom 
From Hunger campaign. 

Nov. 24 -- Appointment of five members of the advisory 
board of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Nov. 26 -- Recess appointment of Edmond Hutchinson of 
New York as Regional Administrator for Africa in the Agency for 
International Development. 


Nov. 28 -- Remarks on presenting the National Security 
Medal to retiring CIA director, Allen W. Dulles. 
Nov. 28 -- Remarks at the Parvin Foundation ceremonies 


establishing a chair in honor of Dag Hammarskjold at Louvainium 
University, Leopoldville. 

Nov. 28 -- Remarks at Harmon Trophy presentation cere- 
monies. 

Nov. 28 -- Order to the Secretary ofthe Treasury suspending 
further Government sales of silver. 

Nov. 29 -- Address at the inaugural meeting of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, announcing the signing of 
an agreement for the use of $600,000,000 in U.S. contributions 
to the Alliance for Progress to strengthen the Organization of 
American States, and pledging ‘‘the energies of my government, and 
my personal effort’’ to speeding up the pace of Latin American 
development. 
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ILLINOIS REDISTRICTING 


(Continued from page 1914) 


an important center for metal products and machinery 
manufacturing and food processing. Quincy, onthe West, 
is an important manufacturing and river trade center 
and the location of Quincy College. Feed grains and hog 
raising provide principal income for the medium to low 
income farms along the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers. 
Coal mines, now depressed, are centered in Macoupin 
County. (Incumbents Findley (R) and Mack (D), Findley 
has decided to run in the new district, while Mack’s 
plans are reportedly still uncertain. Mack’s chief strength 
lies in Springfield and in Macoupin County, his residence, 
while Findley is strong in Hancock and McDonough 
Counties. The 1960 Congress vote shows a slight edge 
for Findley in the combined districts, but Mack is a 
seasoned and able campaigner. Outlook: Doubtful to 
Leaning Republican.) 

The 21st District (South - Egypt), bordered by the 
Mississippi on the West and the Ohio and Wabash Rivers 
on the East, is the area familiarly known as Egypt, 
referring to the entire Ozark uplift and rugged Shawnee 
Hills region. Farms (principally feed grains, some hogs 
and dairying) tend to be poor. This is a depressed area 
which has lost population with the decline of coal mines. 
Principal cities are Mt. Vernon (an oil and manufactur- 
ing center), Cairo (at the confluence of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers on the state’s Southernmost tip), Car- 
bondale (a recreation center and home of Southern 
Illinois University) and Harrisburg. (Incumbent Gray 
(D), who has announced his retirement; likely Democratic 
candidate is State Rep. Clyde L. Choateof Anna. Leaning 
to Safe Democratic.) 

The 22nd District (Central), in fertile cash corn, 
oats and soybeans farming country, is the site of Decatur, 
advertised as the ‘‘Soy Bean Capital of the World’’, and 
Champaign - Urbana, home of the main campus of the 
University of Illinois. The Chanute Air Force Base 
is located in Rantoul. (Incumbent Springer (R); Safe 
Republican.) 

The 23rd District (East and Central) spreads from 
the Wabash on the East to within a few miles of East St. 
Louis on the West. Some coal mining areas (Christian 
and Shelby Counties) are located in the North, along with 
Corn Belt counties like Coles, Agriculture is generally 
diversified -- hogs, cattle, feed grains, and soybeans. 
More than 3,400 oi! wells in the region of Centralia, in 
Marion County, make this an important oil center. 
Mattoon in Coles County is a manufacturing center). 
(Incumbent Shipley (D); Doubtful to leaning Democratic.) 

The 24th District (Southwest - East St. Louis) is 
an urbanized, industrialized area along the Mississippi 
River opposite St. Louis. East St. Louis has stockyards 
and meat packing plants, iron and steel foundries, oil 
refineries and rubber-reclaiming plants, and is an 
important rail center with 20 railroad trunk or switching 
lines. Neighboring Belleville has 14 industrial firms 
manufacturing stoves and related products. Alton, tothe 
North in Madison County, is the site of the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. (said to be the world’s largest bottle- 
making plant), major oil refineries, the Laclede Steel 
Co. and a plant of the Olin - Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
manufacturing munitions as well as brass, bronze and 
copper goods. (Incumbent Price (D); the controlled 
Democratic machine vote makes the area Safe Demo- 
cratic.) 
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CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


The Week In Congress 





Illinois Redistricts An even balance of about 12 Democrats to 12 Re- 


publicans in the Illinois Congressional delegation 
during the coming decade appears to be the most likely result of the Congressional 
redistricting bill approved by the state’s General Assembly Nov. 22 following months 
of protracted stalemate in negotiations between the parties. Congressional Quart- 
erly’s story reviews legislative and political debate over redistricting, shows maps 
and lists populations of old and new districts and includes a general description and 


political outlook for each of the 24 new districts. (Page 1910) 


Around the Capitol 


President Kennedy granted an interview tothe Soviet 
newspaper Izvestia in which he discussed the main 
sources of tension between the two countries. CQ 
carries the complete text. (Page 1918) ....The Pres- 
ident ended sales of silver from the Treasury in the 
first step of a move to end the use of silver as a 
backing for currency. Legislation will be sought 
in 1962 to complete the action, supported by the 
silver industry because of the heavy demand for the 
metal in the open market.... The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration orbited a chimp- 
anzee twice around the earth Nov. 29 as a prelude 
to a manned orbital flight, expected to take place 
before the end of the year. (Page 1907-08) 


Personnel Shifts 


In the first major personnel changes of the Kennedy 
Administration, the White House Nov. 26 announced 
that Chester Bowles would be shifted from Under 
Secretary of State to the post of the President’s 
special representative and adviser on African, Asian 
and Latin American affairs. Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs George W. Ball was 
named to replace Bowles, Other State Department 
and White House officials involved: George C. 
McGhee, Walt W. Rostow, W. Averell Harriman, 
Walter P. McConaughy, Frederick G, Dutton, Brooks 
Hays, Timothy J. Reardon Jr. and Richard M, Good- 
win. (Page 1906) 


Coal Research 


Congress put the government into the coal-research 
business ‘this year by creating the Office of Coal 
Research. Director George A. Lamb says research 
offers no panacea for the ills of individual coal 
companies, but will almost certainly help lift the 
industry ‘‘from the bottom of the trough’’ where it 
slid after World War II. Among the possibilities: 
new coal gases and chemicals, coal pipelines, and 
increased electrification of homes and railroads, 
expanding coal’s chief market as an energy source 
for turbines. (Page 1917) 





‘Extremism’ Debate 


President Kennedy’s warnings against the 
“‘discordant voices of extremism’’ which would 
solve international problems by ‘‘appeasement 
or war’’ and the unearthing of internal scape- 
goats touched off a round of comments. Former 
President Eisenhower criticized right-wing 
*‘super-patriots’’, while Sens, Barry Goldwater 
(R Ariz.) and Strom Thurmond (D S.C.) and 
Republican National Chairman Rep. William E, 
Miller (R N.Y.) insisted that ‘‘left-wingers in 
| the White House’’ presented the greatest danger 
| to the nation. (Page 1907) 


Politics 


Former Assistant Secretary of Labor George Cabot 
Lodge (R) announced his candidacy for the Senate 
seat currently held by Sen, Benjamin A, Smith II 
(D). Other interested Republicans include Reps. 
Laurence Curtis and F, Bradford Morse.... Reps. 
Kenneth M, Gray (D Ill.) and Hugh J. Addonizio 
(D N.J.) announced their retirement from the House... 
Possibilities for redistricting compromises ap- 
peared brighter in Pennsylvania, but darker in 
Massachusetts.... Gov. Wesley Powell (R N.H.) may 
appoint the widow of Sen. Styles Bridges to the 
Senate, and run himself in 1962 with Rep. Perkins 
Bass (R) a likely primary opponent. (Page 1909) 


re b 
GOP Policy Post 

A liberal-conservative split may be in store for 
Senate Republicans in choosing a successor to the 
late Sen, Styles Bridges (R N.H.) as GOP Policy 
Committee Chairman, If Sen, Leverett Saltonstall 
(Mass.), who has the backing of both factions, should 
decide not to take the post, a fight could develop 
between liberals backing Sen. George D. Aiken (Vt.) 
and conservatives supporting either Sen. Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (Iowa) or Sen. John J. Williams (Del.). 
Saltonstall reportedly is reluctant to take the job. 
(Page 1915) 
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